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COMPARISON of the present crisis with others 

through which the business community has passed is 
interesting, as showing which lessons of experience have been 
learned, and which yet remain to be learned. 

We have learned something about credit as a substitute 
for money, and do not put the strain upon it which we did a 
few decades ago. The older crises were directly connected 
with a breakdown of public and private credit. It used to 
be an axiom that a commercial crisis must begin with a 
banking panic. The crises of 1825, 1837, 1847, and 1857 
were conspicuous in this respect; that of 1873 was hardly 
less so. They seemed for the most part to be the direct 
result of bad banking. But in 1885 there was no financial 
panic, except as an incident of the industrial decline ; and in 
1893 the same history has repeated itself. There has been 
surprisingly little bad banking in either instance. The 
banks have been able to pay what they undertook to, and 
their customers have taken care to see that such was the 
case. The panic of 1857 was directly connected with the 
attempt to do business on inadequate reserves. That of 
1893 is,in the opinion of some observers, due to precisely the 
opposite cause—the hoarding of currency reserves in gen- 
eral,and gold in particular, for fear of such emergencies as 


may arise. Certain it is that, in spite of the difficulty of 
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obtaining money accommodation to-day, current demand 
for goods and percentage of collections have both remained 
reasonably high. Some of the lessons of experience about 
the necessity of using cash as a basis for credit appear to 
have been well learned. 

But some of the wider industrial lessons have hardly been 
learned at all. People may have ceased to depend on credit 
without cash for the payment of their debts; but they have 
not ceased to contract debts on the supposition that the cur- 
rency is going to expand all the time. That is to say, they 
invest capital in new enterprises, on the supposition that 
they will be able to market an increased product at some- 
thing like the old prices. But if the country’s output in a 
given line is increased 50 per cent., while the currency of 
the country remains substantially unchanged, prices must 
fall. Consumers will not increase their demand, unless 
prices are lowered. Every effort to evade this result by 
combination is apt to make matters worse in the long run; 
because the effort to maintain the old prices under new con- 
ditions of production keeps tempting additional capital into 
the field. The same result follows from increased tariffs, or 
from government purchases of silver, or other means of 
enhancing demand. The permanent effect on profits is often 
the reverse of what was intended. 

When a man has borrowed money in the expectation of 
high prices and finds himself confronted with low ones, he is 
apt to look to an inflation of the currency as a means ot 
relief. This is the source of part of the strength of the sil- 
ver agitation. To do the debtor classes justice, many of 
them are ranged on the side of sound currency in the pres- 
ent fight. 

But the general tendency of debtors is naturally enough 
to seek a cheaper dollar. They have not learned that their 
present course is suicidal. They are not strong enough to 
expand the currency to a silver basis in the face of all the 
tendencies of the financial world; but they are strong 
enough to shake investors’ confidence and cause a contrac- 
tion of credit. As matters stand at present, the volume of 
the currency is regulated by the supply of gold, and its effi- 
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ciency asa basis for credit by the degree of public confi- 
dence in silver. On a gold basis we should have a small 
currency, commanding a high degree of confidence; on a sil- 
ver basis, a large currency, commanding a low degree of 
confidence. Under the present nondescript system, we get 
the small currency and small confidence combined, and hit 
the debtor hard at both ends. Let us hope that the present 
crisis may teach us a lesson in public finance which shall 
prevent the perpetuation of this state of things. 


A few years ago a great deal was said, even among 
enlightened men, about an alleged conflict between Sci- 
ence and Religion. This phrase has now become practi- 
cally a thing of the past; and the man who continues to 
use it stamps himself as one who lives in the past rather 
than the present. But we hear more than ever before of a 
conflict between economics and ethics. Just as astronomy 
was once attacked as unscriptural, or biology as irreligious, 
sO economics is now criticised as immoral, even by those 
who most pride themselves on their acceptance of scientific 
progress in general. 

For this state of things the economists themselves are 
partly to blame. They have often claimed that economics 
occupied a province by itself; that it had nothing to do 
with ethics, and could tolerate no interference from that 
quarter. This view became more and more obviously 
untenable as time went on. People have outgrown the con- 
ception of isolated sciences; they have come to regard sci- 
ence as a whole, and to see that no part of the truth can 
claim to ignore other parts. Scientific economics and scien- 
tific ethics must be in harmony. There is no room either 
for a system of economics which does violence to the con- 
sciences of the people, or for a system of ethics, which 
ignores the conditions of material well-being. 

Economists have gradually learned to recognize this truth. 
John Stuart Mill did so to a very high degree—more than 
he was sometimes willing to admit. The whole historical 
school of German economists lays great stress on the ethical 
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element in economics. The younger generation of English 
and American economists accepts it as a fact. Even in 
France, where traditional forms of exposition have held 
sway longer than elsewhere, one of the most conservative of 
writers, M. de Molinari, has just published a book entitled 
La Morale et Economie Politique, whose avowed object is to 
make this connection clear to the public mind. 

But this widening of the scope of economic science is far 
from satisfying the mass of critics. The extension of the 
methods of economic enquiry into the field of ethics is 
something which they resent rather than welcome. Their 
hostility is not the opposition of scientific ethics to economic 
errors, but the opposition of feeling and emotion to scien- 
tific enquiry. They have masked this opposition under the 
name of ethics, because in the somewhat chaotic condition of 
ethical science many writers have held that each man’s feel- 
ings and emotions constituted the ultimate test of right and 
wrong. They know what they themselves think and feel, 
whether they can give a logical reason for it or not; they 
object to any science which draws conclusions at variance 
with their feelings. They hardly recognize the obligation 
to prove such conclusions wrong before disregarding them. 
Rather than accept the influences, they will shut their eyes 
to the facts. 

In a brilliant address recently delivered before the British 
Economic Association, Mr. Goschen calls attention to the 
character of much of the so-called ethical objection to eco- 
nomics and the dangers connected with it. To the men who 
are swayed only by the most obvious ethical considerations 
he applies the term ‘‘ emotionalists.” 

“The emotionalist is influenced by the impression made on 
him by what he sees and feels—the visible, the palpable, the 
direct. The economist looks beyond—not at the present 
only, but at the future—and is swayed, not only by the visi- 


ble and the direct, but by the invisible, the more remote. 
The one is mainly impressed by the fact; the other by the 
consequence of the fact. . . . Mark that the attitude of the 
economist is no less ethical than that of the emotionalist—it 
is more far-seeing, more social. It looks to the interest of 
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the community. It is called hard, but it is wise, and it 
serves the general interest.” 

In support of these views, Mr. Goschen shows how much 
of the opposition to economics has been due to the efforts of 
the economists in restricting poor-relief; yet this restric- 
tion has proved a brilliant success, while the legislation of 
those who looked at feelings instead of consequences simply 
bred vice and demoralization. He is far from upholding an 
absolute /azsses-faire policy; but he holds that whatever is 
done must be done under the strictest economic study of 
consequences; and that many of the appeals to ethics and to 
sentiment, even when made on the basis of obvious facts or 
feelings, are but pleas for the disregard of other facts and 
feelings, less obvious but more far-reaching in their effects. 


The Silver Convention, which has recently closed its 
sessions in Chicago, protests in the first article of its resolu- 
tions, “against the financial policy of the United States being 
made dependent upon the opinion or policies of any foreign 
government.” Thisisa particularly unfortunate time for such 
utterance. We may, if we will, shut our eyes to what the 
rest of the world is doing. But we cannot prevent the rest 
of the world from seeing what we are doing, nor can we 
prevent our trade from feeling the effects of changes in the 
currency of other countries. The Indian government, in 
suspending the free coinage of silver, was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the possibility of the repeal of the Sherman Act. 
The suspension of free coinage in India reacted on the silver 
market, and aggravated the crisis which had already begun 
here. When our whole commercial world is feeling so 
keenly the effects of a law made on the other side of the 
globe, it would seem wise to find out all we can about the 
whys and the wherefores of that law, rather than to pretend 
to ignore it. 

But when we come to Resolution 2, which demands the 
free coinage of silver on the basis of 16 to 1, we can readily 
see that the Indian example would be unpopular in the con- 
vention. For India has had free coinage of silver and has 
suspended it, and we cannot avoid asking, why so conserva- 
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tive acountry has suddenly broken with its traditions. The 
answer whichthe Indian Currency Committee gives amounts 
to this. Every fall in the price of silver entails a heavy loss 
in exchange on some £16,000,000 that the Indian government 
has to remit each year to England. The repeal of the Sher- 
man Law would probably producea fall in silver and a deficit 
in the Indian balance-sheet. It would not be possible to 
Wipe this out, either by economies in expenditure or by 
an increase in taxation. The government should therefore 
prevent any further fall by limiting the coinage of silver, and 
thus giving a scarcity value to the rupee. Whether this 
step is a wise one or not, does not concern us here. The 
important point to remember is that the free coinage of a 
depreciating metal makes it more and more difficult for the 
government to pay its way. 

Now the United States are not India, and we can endure 
a strain which would wreck a poor country. Yet there are 
some points of contact between the two which are worth 
noting. The vice of the Sherman Act is, not that it creates 
a cheap, inflated currency in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Its vice is that it involves bad financiering. Most govern- 
ments that have issued a token currency have done so, be- 
cause it cost them little. But our treasury notes cost the 
government more than it gets in return for them. They 
cost it the obligation to redeem them in gold, and it gets a 
commodity which it cannot use, and which it cannot sell, 
except at a loss. Our treasury is, we believe, the first in the 
history of the world which deliberately exchanges good 
money for bad money. Thus our treasury notes, instead of 
being used to tide over a deficit, like the greenbacks during 
the war, have helped to create a deficit. The Sherman Law, 
in other words, is but a part of a system of extravagance, of 
which our sugar bounties and our pension rolls are equally 
flagrant examples; a system which looks at the interests that 
are to be benefited by government expenditure and forgets 
the tax-payer; a system which has converted the surplus of 
afew years ago into a deficit amounting during the fiscal 
year just passed to nearly $4,800,000. 

Now free coinage of silver would do away with the silver 
purchases, and to that extent relieve the treasury. But the 
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interest on the debt would have to be paid in gold, and if 
general prices went up as the silver men expect, many other 
expenses of the government would increase. The receipts, 
however, of which a very large proportion come from specific 
taxes, would not increase in proportion. We should thus be 
obliged, either to raise our taxes, or to cut down our 
expenses. And this is the very dilemma, both horns of which 
the Indian government has tried to evade by abandoning 
free coinage. 

But the members of the Convention not only pride them- 
selves on ignoring foreign experience ; they have apparently 
learned nothing from our own. The one merit of the Sher- 
man Law is that it has demonstrated, as nothing else could, 
the impossibility of raising the price of an article whose cost 
of production is falling, by buying large quantities of it and 
storing it. And this experience virtually undermines the 
whole bi-metallic theory. This Sherman Act lesson has cost 
us thus far some §150,000,000, but that is less than $2.50 per 
capita, and if the lesson were well learned, it would be cheap. 
The silver men of the Convention have apparently paid their 
share of the tuition fee without profiting by the instruction. 

We cannot, however, believe that they represent the majority 
of the American people. There is a certain picturesque an- 
thropomorphism in their mode of handling financial questions, 
quite at variance with the homely, hard-headed way in which 
most Americans discuss their interests. Thus they speak 
of gold and silver as coming “down through the ages 
hand in hand.” Wheat and other agricultural products 
have, we are told, “ridden side by side with silver.” 
Now farmers who ship their wheat by rail, do not speak of it as 
riding to New York or Liverpool. Nor does a mechanic who 
pays $1.10 for a tool, remark: “the dollar and the dime are 
walking out of my pocket hand in hand.’ Conceptions so 
different from the notions of every day life can hardly repre- 
sent the views of a majority of American citizens. 

It seems, therefore, probable that the effect of these reso- 
lutions, with their encyclopedic preamble, will be to help, 
rather than hinder, the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchasing provisions of the Sherman Act. 
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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER.’ 


OWEVER diverse may be the estimates of the intel- 

lectual and moral traits and the public services of 
Charles Sumner, there will be but one opinion respecting the 
ability, the diligence and the conscientiousness of his biogra- 
pher. Mr. Pierce’s talents and training, and the keen interest 
which he has always taken in political affairs, qualify him 
admirably fer the task which he has undertaken. The 
work involves really a history of the country, on the political 
side, during the long and eventful period which is covered 
by the Memoir. In this period are embraced the struggle 
with the Slave Power prior to the breaking out of the armed 
conflict, the years of the Civil War, and the era that immedi- 
ately followed, down to 1874, the year of Mr. Sumner’s 
death. There was required a careful examination of a 
vast correspondence, to which was superadded a studious 
perusal of countless documents and contemporary news- 
papers without number, together with a minute inquiry into 
the parts that were played on the stage of political action 
by the public men of the day. It is no small merit of this 
work that we are supplied with marginal references, partic- 
ular and accurate, to the authorities, including the daily 
journals, which verify or illustrate the narrative. Mr. 
Pierce had a long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Sum- 
ner. He writes as one might properly be expected to write 
respecting a friend. He regards with high esteem his abili- 
ties and his principles. A biography written in a less sym- 
pathetic spirit would be far less valuable. Yet Mr. Pierce 
is blinded by no enthusiasm of hero-worship. He is no 
mere Boswell to record with idolatrous interest whatever 
fell from the lips of the oracle. His approval is by no means 
indiscriminate. Readers may find themselves differing from 
his judgments, which are pronounced frankly and fearlessly, 


1 Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, by Edward L, Pierce. Vols. iii. and 
iv. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1893. 621 and 658. pp. 
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concerning the distinguished men with whom Mr. Sumner 
came in contact and not seldom in conflict. They may find 
less to sanction and more to regret than does Mr. Pierce in 
the words and doings of the subject of the Memoir. Yet 
the biographer does not omit to unveil the characteristic 
defects in Mr. Sumner’s character and to touch on the infe- 
licities that pertain to his style as a writer and an orator. 
Since these defects and faults impress themselves strongly 
upon us, in common with many others who look upon our 
recent history, and contemplate the conspicuous actors who 
have lately passed away, it is the more obligatory, as it is 
certainly agreeable, to refer at the outset to Mr. Sumner’s 
high and undeniable merits. It is beyond all question that 
he was absolutely sincere in his convictions. There is no 
doubt that he was always actuated by an intense and even 
passionate love of justice. Nor has he ever been accused 
of any lack of courage. He was intrepid in word and in 
conduct. That a career of philanthropy and self-sacrifice 
was the ideal that inspired him from his early days is made 
obvious through his spontaneous utterances, for example, his 
private letters to his brother, as well as from the whole tenor 
of his life. Having said all this, it may be allowed us to set 
down some things on the other side of the account. A 
marked weakness of Mr. Sumner was his vanity. ‘“ The 
reader,” writes Mr. Pierce (p. 70), ‘has gone far enough in 
this narrative to observe that he (Mr. Sumner) delighted to 
talk of the noted persons he had met, of the attentions he 
had received, and the good things said of him. When after 
his triumphs as an orator applause poured in on him, it 
delighted his ears; and he could not refrain from communi- 
cating it to others, not always his intimate friends. It 
pleased him to know the effect of his orations, and to let 
others know it also. This habit, which developed when he 
took the platform in Boston, remained with him to the end.” 
Mr. Sumner was an uncommonly fine-looking man, and he 
never seemed to be unconscious of it. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that he seemed to be full of himself. Asa 
speaker, he seldom if ever was so far borne away by his 
theme and by the force of his emotions as to be oblivious of 
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his own personality. This of itself was enough to prevent 
him from being an orator of the first rank. The hearer was 
a spectator,—an admiring spectator, it might be, but still a 
spectator. The performance might be remarkable and highly 
interesting, but it rarely lost wholly the character of a per- 
formance. Mr. Sumner’s orations were always suffused by 
a quality which we may term academic. Edward Everett 
was the typical orator of a class. He combined scholarship 
and learning with grace of diction and a charm in the delivery 
of addresses previously composed and learned by heart, 
which captivated the assemblies that listened, but which 
just fell short of sending through them that thrill of sensi- 
bility which is the product and test of genuine outbursts of 
eloquence. Mr. Summer composed and committed to mem- 
ory orations in the same fashion; but, as compared with 
Everett, his style was pedantic, as his culture was less correct 
and finished; and he did not succeed in giving to his deliv- 
ery that close resemblance to naturalness which Everett was 
able to attain. This ‘academic’ quality, a certain artificial- 
ness, flourish of epithets, and odor of the lamp, clung to Mr. 
Sumner’s speeches, even on the occasions when grave prac- 
tical interests were at stake, and when he was truly desirous 
of producing a definite result. He never, or hardly ever, 
could be entirely simple and natural. It was natural to him 
not to be natural. In other words, he was rhetorical to the 
core. Historic examples of famous orations floated in his 
mind, and, if he had a speech to make, he aspired to rise to 
their level or to outdo them. An offshoot of this mental 
habit was the practice of profuse quotation, literary and his- 
torical allusion, and ornate or otherwise labored phrase- 
making. It was these characteristics which helped to excite 
in the minds of opponents on the arena of debate a rancor, 
sometimes a contempt alternating with rancor, which a less 
artificial style of speech-making, such a style as the excite- 
ment of discussion fitly engenders, would not in an equal . 
degree have produced. Had Mr. Sumner had a longer experi- 
ence at the bar, or in hand-to-hand forensic contests anywhere, 
he might have cast off the traits to which we refer, and have 
acquired a direct, inartificial, and business-like method. But, 
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as it was, they became ingrained. It was not until the later 
period of his senatorial service that he gained any facility in 
every-day debate. A single sentence in a letter to Theodore 
Parker,’ written just before Mr. Sumner’s speech on Kansas, 
well illustrates the foregoing strictures: ‘1 shall pronounce 
the most thorough philippic ever uttered in a legislative 
body.” If it is true, as it certainly is true, that in that speech, 
which provoked the atrocious assault by Brooks, the denun- 
ciation of slavery was heartfelt, it would seem to be, also, 
true that, having in mind the “ philippic”’ asa classical type of 
oratory, the Senator set out to elaborate in his closet the most 
signal specimen of invective which the world was capable of 
producing. When there is a set purpose to be as severe as 
the possibilities of language permit, it would be strange if 
the line which separates admissible denunciation from coarse- 
ness were not sometimes transgressed. Mr. Sumner was 
set upon by opponents who vied with one another in inso- 
lence. In replying to them, especially in retorts called out 
by Douglas and Mason of Virginia, he uttered phrases which 
might better have been left unspoken. 

Mr. Pierce begins his third volume at the year 1845. He 
presents an interesting sketch of society in Boston at that 
time, in which the attractions of culture and the resources 
of opulence were connected in matters of religion with a 
tone which had parted with whatever savored of Puritan 
rigor. There were standards of opinion, as well as of polite- 
ness, which were pretty rigidly enforced. Mr. Sumner, 
when he came out as a zealous Anti-slavery politician, found 
himself excluded from the parlors where he had been a wel- 
come guest. This was not owing exclusively to his per- 
sonal peculiarities. Other men, who were free from the 
objections specially made against him, were likewise liable 
to be put under the ban. One of the noblest of the political 
abolitionists, Dr. Palfrey, once remarked to the present 
writer that there came a time when he was passed in the 
streets without a greeting by many with whom he had stood 
formerly in the most pleasant relations. He had been a 
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minister in Boston and a professor at Harvard and, as he 
expressed it, he “ knew everybody ;” yet, especially after he 
declined to vote tor Mr. Winthrop as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, he fell under the frown of the reigning 
social class. 

There were two men whose influence Mr. Sumner, in the 
earlier portion of his life, felt ina remarkable degree. The 
one was his instructor, Judge Story, who regarded him with 
peculiar esteem, and did very much to give direction to his 
studies. The other was Dr. Channing, whose humanitarian 
sentiments leavened the atmosphere in which he grew up. 
Mr. Sumner’s physical vigor was such that he was able to 
read and study not only by daylight but also far into the 
night. Beyond his studies in jurisprudence, his appetite for 
literature was omnivorous. He acquainted himself with a 
multitude of books in various languages. He was not, how- 
ever, an accurate linguist, and could hardly be styled an 
entirely thorough scholar in any single branch of learning. 
He developed a relish for the fine arts, and grew to be fond 
of collecting bronzes and pictures; but his taste in the selec- 
tion of them was never correct, when tried by the standards 
of connoisseurs. 

At the epoch when Mr. Pierce’s third volume begins, 
Mr. Sumner had already delivered in Boston his celebrated 
Fourth-of-July address on War. That it was animated by a 
moral spirit above the ordinary level, and that there was 
ground enough for his vehement protests against the barbar- 
ities of war, was conceded on all hands. Yet his most judi- 
cious friends, including Story and Everett, did not conceal 
from him their decided dissent from the extreme position 
which he took in his assertion of the universal unlawfulness 
of armed contests. That he should think it wise and cour- 
teous to ridicule the livery of soldiers, in the presence of the 
military escort which was among his auditors, was still less 
approved. The spirit of the Peace Oration may be gathered 
from a single sentence in his College Address on “ Fame and 
Glory,” which was delivered at Amherst and Brown in 1847. 
After describing in glowing phraseology the inmates who 
will find a place in the true temple of glory, “the true and 
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noble Valhalla,” he says: ‘If the soldier finds a place in this 
sacred temple, it will be not decause, but notwithstanding he 
was a soldier.”” So the military heroes who have risked 
their lives in defence of rights, from Epaminondas to Wash- 
ington, not to speak of more recent captains of great repute, 
are to owe their distinction in the final human award to the 
circumstance that their daring and their achievements in the 
field are overlooked or forgiven! 

At about the time when the addresses just referred to were 
delivered, there occurred “the prison-discipline debates” 
in Tremont Temple, to which Mr. Pierce devotes a chapter. 
It isa curious and almost amusing illustration of that mix- 
ture of humanitarian zeal and a taste for public speaking 
which characterized the Boston of fifty years ago, that 
heated debates could be carried on, night after night, and 
at intervals for a long time, between the advocates of the 
“solitary system” in dealing with convicts—Mr. Sumner 
being one of these advocates—and their opponents who 
favored the “congregate system.” Mr. Sumner carried 
into these discussions, for which, as usual, he made elaborate 
preparation, an extremely vituperative tone. Mr. Pierce 
(p. 90) quotes from Mr. E. P. Whipple the observation: 
“Some of Sumner’s friends thought his personal references 
in this debate ‘needlessly cutting.’”” This was true of his 
denunciation of a number of good men who had the misfor- 
tune to differ from him in opinion, one of whom was the 
Rev. Louis Dwight, who was really a very worthy person. 
In commenting on this topic, Mr. Pierce says: “ Sumner, 
who never seemed to realize how sharp his blade was, was 
surprised afterwards when told that he had said anything at 
which his opponents took offense.” “//e never seemed to 
realise how sharp his blade was; yet he whetted it with great 
care and deliberation, in the seclusion of his study. But the 
comment of his biographer is just. [It simply illustrates how 
impossible it was for Mr. Sumner to avoid the feeling that 
a speech, however sincere the opinions expressed in it, was 
an exercise in declamation. 

The aggressiveness of the Slave Power, which broke up 
the unity of the Whig Party in Massachusetts, and led to 
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the conflict of its two sections, “the Cotton Whigs” and 
“the Conscience Whigs,”” brought Mr. Sumner to the front, 
and led to the rivalry between him and Mr. Winthrop. In 
1846 the Massachusetts delegation in Congress was divided 
on the question of voting war supplies, after the beginning 
of hostilities with Mexico. Mr. Winthrop cast his vote in the 
affirmative on the question. The character of Mr. Sumner’s 
newspaper attacks at this time led necessarily to a rupture 
of personal relations between these two gentlemen. In one 
of these articles he wrote: “ Blood! Blood! is on the hands 
of the representative from Boston. Not all great Neptune’s 
ocean can wash them clean.’”’ Mr. Winthrop resented what 
he considered assaults on his personal character, and, respect- 
ing the particular remark just quoted, he wrote: ‘“‘ My hand 
is not at the service of any one who has denounced it with 
such severity as being stained with blood.” Mr. Sumner 
did not really mean as much in these articles as in his rhe- 
torical extravagance he had implied; but his failure to 
weigh his words cost him for the time the friendship of an 
honorable man, of one who, whether wise or unwise in this 
official act, was governed by patriotic motives. 

The Mexican war brought after it the brood of perilous 
problems which it was foreseen would infallibly arise out of 
it. Mr. Webster’s famous speech on the Compromise Meas- 
ures was delivered on the 7th of March, 1850. There are 
many, at that time in their youth, who will remember 
the sinking of heart which that speech occasioned among 
the multitude of the enemies of slave-holding aggres- 
sion, who had confidently hoped that the great statesman 
of the North would stand forth as the champion of the cause 
of freedom. Yet, when that speech is read at the present 
day, in the light of all the subsequent events, not a few of 
those who were then cast down or incensed by what seemed 
to them a surrender and a betrayal, regard it, to say the 
least, with a mitigated disapproval. It is marked by that 
simplicity of statement and massive strength of Saxon Eng- 
lish which distinguish so nobly the style of Webster, when it 
is compared even with that of his eminent contempora- 
ries,and much more, when contrasted with the later style 
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of Congressional speaking. It is composed—and this fact 
must be kept in mind—with the object of pacifying the 
mutual, rapidly increasing hostility of the two sections of 
the country. To what extent the desire of personal advance- 
ment was mingled in Webster’s mind with more creditable 
incentives, it may not be perfectly easy to determine. But 
the existence of more creditable motives it is impossible to 
disprove. The tone is perfectly dispassionate. From begin- 
ning to end it isa tone of studied moderation. The review 
of the history of slavery, of the opinions entertained respect- 
ing it in earlier and later times, at the South and the North, 
and of the steps taken by the South, with the aid of the 
Northern Democracy, to spread the institution over new 
territory, is masterly in its condensation and clearness. 
There is little or nothing in this portion of the speech of 
which a Northern Anti-slavery man could reasonably com- 
plain. Moreover, Mr. Webster avowed his inflexible oppo- 
sition to the further extension of slavery. The principal 
grounds of complaint against him were his willingness to 
relinquish the Wilmot Proviso on the alleged ground that it 
was not needed, and, under the circumstances, would be 
regarded at the South as a taunt and a reproach, and his 
professed intention to support the Fugitive Slave Law 
‘with all its provisions to the fullest extent.” But he added 
another qualification, which his critics seldom quote—* with 
some amendments.” He appears to have wished to have a 
provision for a trial by jury in the case of a runaway slave; 
yet he did not subsequently insist upon it. He expressed 
the opinion that it properly belonged to the States, and not 
to the central government, to enact measures for carrying 
out the provision of the Constitution on this subject; but, he 
said, the Supreme Court had decided otherwise. Hateful 
as the obligation was felt to be to send back fugitives to ser- 
vitude, Mr. Webster, as a constitutional lawyer, and as a 
Senator, undertaking to review the grounds of complaint 
both on the side of the North and of the South, could not 
avoid a frank recognition of the obnoxious stipulation by 
which the North was bound. On the whole, in judging of 
Mr. Webster’s speech, the question to be decided is whether 
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at that particular juncture in our national history, a pacify- 
ing effort, a palliative, was or was not on the whole desirable; 
whether it was or was not the fit occasion for the great 
Northern leader to assume such a tone and take such a posi- 
tion as would have rallied and combined the opponents of 
slavery-extension and the cognate measures of the Slave 
Power, and would have raised their ardor and determina- 
tion toa higher pitch. Possibly the hour has not even yet 
arrived for history to deliver on this question its final verdict. 

The nomination of General Taylor and the refusal of the 
nominating convention to sanction the Wilmot Proviso was 
attended by the secession of a portion of the Whigs and by 
the organization of the Free Soil Party. Sumner was one 
of the noble band of leaders in Massachusetts, and connected 
with him were Adams, Stephen C. Phillips, Wilson, Charles 
Allen, and a few others. This was the germ of the Repub- 
lican party. The Free Soilers had sufficient strength in the 
Massachusetts legislature to enable them, in alliance with 
the Democrats, to defeat Mr. Winthrop and to send Mr. 
Sumner to the Senate, where he took his seat in 1851. His 
election was effected without any attempt of his own to 
secure the place. He was never an intriguing politician, 
and, gratified as he was by high public office, he was never 
an office-seeker. In leaving his home for the arduous and 
responsible duties of his new station, his mind was pro- 
foundly affected with feelings of seriousness, amounting to 
sadness, which found expression in tears. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sumner, as concerns “the burning 
question” of the times, was long in a hopeless minority. 
His influence on legislative measures generally was insig- 
nificant. The fact, however, was that his own mind was 
taken up with one absorbing theme. It was the period when 
the clouds were gathering which, not many years after, were 
to break forth in the tempest of civil war. The speeches 
which he made had no perceptible effect on the body of 
which he was a member, but they had an important effect 
on the country, and to the country they were in reality 
addressed. They served to diffuse and inflame the moral 
condemnation and hatred of slavery, and thus to contribute 
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the materials for a more intense and wide-spread spirit of 
antagonism in the North when at length the slaveholding 
States took up arms. At the outset and afterwards, the 
influence of the ‘ old-line abolitionists,” as the school of Mr. 
Garrison were often called, was not without a marked effect 
on Mr. Sumner’s course. They complained that he did not 
open his mouth earlier on the floor of the Senate and give 
up the temporary reserve, which he rightly judged to be 
the dictate of prudence. That he should wish to gratify this 
class of the enemies of slavery was natural; but it is doubt- 
ful whether their influence on him was altogether beneficial. 
Left to himself, he might not improbably have spoken with 
equal efficiency, and yet in a more temperate strain. The 
fearlessness of Mr. Sumner commended him to the favor of 
Northerners who were exasperated at the long continued 
and often unrebuked, or timidly rebuked, insolence of South- 
ern champions in the halls of Congress. When he became 
the victim of a cowardly and cruel personal attack, he was 
crowned in the popular esteem with the honors of martyr- 
dom. His heroic endurance of pain and submission to the 
torture of remedial measures which are admitted not to have 
been accordant with the medical science of to-day, drew to 
him a feeling of tender sympathy and respect. 

With no wish to depreciate the merits of Mr. Sumner, it 
is only just to say that he lacked the solidity and balance 
of judgment, the frm but temperate tone of Chase, the tact 
and humor of Hale, and the sagacity, and somewhat exces- 
sive, yet often serviceable prudence of Seward. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s lack of humor was one of the striking and unfortunate 
detects of his mental constitution. The unsparing character 
of his perpetual crusade against everybody and everything 
identified in his thoughts with the Slave Power is illustrated 
in an incident to which Mr. Pierce adverts, but which he 
does not relate in full. Soon after Chief Justice Taney’s 
death, in 1864, the Judiciary Committee through Senator 
Trumbull reported a resolution that a bust of Taney should 
be placed in the old Senate chamber, along with his prede- 
cessors on the Supreme Bench. Mr. Sumner was instantly 


on fire, objecting to the resolution, which was accordingly 
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postponed. As we happened to learn years ago from the 
best authority, he proceeded to prepare a speech in which 
no doubt a host of iniquitous judges would have been exhib- 
ited in the pillory, and poor Taney would have been thor- 
oughly pelted by the orator’s tongue. <A pile of books to 
fortify the harangue was gathered at the side of his desk. 
But the chairman of the committee, while he let these prep- 
arations go on, had concluded in his own mind not to call up 
the resolution. The gun was loaded to the muzzle, but there 
was no opportunity given to discharge it. Nine years later, 
as Mr. Pierce says, the measure passed the Senate unani- 
mously and without debate. 

When all proper deductions are made, the spotless purity of 
Mr. Sumner’s character, his superiority to the allurements 
of flattery, his freedom from selfish dreams of ambition, and 
his unswerving faithfulness to the cause of human liberty, 
through good report and through evil report, entitle him 
to honor. When the Republicans acceded to power, his 
opportunities for usefulness as a legislator were, of course, 
multiplied. In reference to the foreign relations of the 
country, he was qualified to render in various ways impor- 
tant services. The years that he had spent in Europe in his 
youth and during his enforced absence from his seat in Con- 
gress, had brought him into an intimate acquaintance with a 
great number of persons of distinction both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. He made good use of the advan- 
tages thus gained, for the benefit of the country. It is im- 
possible here to examine into the unhappy alienation of Mr. 
Sumner from General Grant, which was the source of much 
mental trouble to the former, and led to important political 
consequences. It is probably a marked instance of “ unlikes”’ 
breeding “ dislikes.” The rupture of Mr. Sumner’s friend- 
ship with Mr. Fish is explained in full by Mr. Pierce. But, 
while Mr. Sumner is vindicated from certain hurtful 
imputations as to an alleged negligence of official duty, it is 
not made clear that the fault was all on one side. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s labored attack on Grant, in his speech on “ Nepotism,” 
is one of the least pleasing of his orations of this class. It 
is the fruit of a laborious ransacking of books, and is pervaded 
by an unwholesome animus. 
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Whoever gives a candid attention to Mr. Sumner’s 
speeches, or studies this excellent biography, will perceive 
that his judgments on grave political questions often lacked 
the judicial quality. They were swayed, sometimes fatally 
so, by the predilections of sentiment and prejudice. Thus, 
in the debates on reconstruction he contended with great 
zeal for the proposition that the denial of suffrage to the 
blacks would be a violation of the guarantee of a republican 
government made in the Constitution to the States of the 
Union. “His argument,” says Mr. Pierce, “ was that of a 
moralist and not of a lawyer.”” In the light of the history of 
the Constitution, his contention was almost puerile. Again, 
in 1864, he took the “radical ground ’—the language is Mr. 
Pierce's (Vol. LV., p. 176)—* that the clause in the Constitu- 
tion relating to persons ‘held to service or labor’ did not 
apply to fugitive slaves.” It is almost incredible that such a 
thesis should have been seriously maintained by a reputable 
lawyer or any other well-informed person. Once more, he 
was moved by his crusade against slavery and by the events 
of the Civil War to minimize the rights of the States to a most 
unwarrantable extent. ‘He admitted, indeed,” says Mr. 
Pierce (Vol. IV., p. 335), ‘“‘the place of States in our system, 
as supplying opportunities for education and meeting local 
wants; but he treated them as conveniences rather than 
essential organs of a national life, and his conception reduced 
them almost to the level of counties and towns.” Mr. Pierce 
adds: ‘‘ Before the civil war Sumner and other Anti-slavery 
leaders contended for the restriction of the powers of the 
national government to certain specified functions, and 
guarded jealously the autonomy of the States.’ This was the 
ground which Mr. Sumner took when he was fighting the 
Fugitive Slave Law. He was in sympathy with the uncom- 
promising detestation of slavery which characterized Mr. 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and their coadjusters, who de- 
nounced the Constitution and the Union. But he, unlike 
them, protessed to stand within the limits of the Constitution 
and to be bound by its provisions. It is impossible to deny 
that his position was a difficult one to hold consistently, and 
involved embarrassment. When he affirmed in the Senate 
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that the duty of returning fugitives from slavery devolved, 
according to the intent of the Constitution, not on Con- 
gress, but on the States, Mason asked him whether he 
would lend support to enactments by the States to carry out 
the Constitutional guaranty. To this inquiry, Mr. Sumner 
could only return an answer as evasive as it was irritating. 
Later, as we have just seen, we find him rushing to the 
extreme that the Constitution in this part of it does not 
refer to slaves. When one observes to what tergiversation 
men like Mr. Sumner were driven in their attempts to make 
the demands of the Organic Law harmonize with their 
ethical feeling, one cannot but regard with tolerance the old 
Constitutional lawyers, like Webster, who felt obliged to 
adhere to what they were compelled to acknowledge to be 
the only tenable interpretation of the instrument which they 
were sworn to maintain. 

Some of our readers may find in the foregoing observa- 
tions a less amount of praise and a larger admixture of crit- 
icism than the title of this article had led them to expect. 
It reflects a certain divided feeling, a feeling composed of 
opposite ingredients, which corresponds to the impression 
made upon the author by Mr. Sumner while he was living, 
and by the memorials of his character and career. One of 
the most impressive proofs of his worth is to be drawn from 
testimonies of men of great excellence who knew him well. 
One of these tributes is contained ina letter of Mr. Motley 
which was written soon after Mr. Sumner’s death. Another 
is contained in the words of Judge Rockwell Hoar which 
were spoken just as Mr. Sumner breathed his last, and in 
these words uttered by the same impartial witness, the next 
day, in the House of Representatives: “There are many 
of us who have known and loved the great Senator, whom 
this event unfits for public duties, or for any thoughts other 
than those of that pure life, that faithful public service, that 
assured immortality.” 

GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Yale University. 
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THE HISTORIC POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AS TO ANNEXATION. 


i HE United States, according to President Lincoln, was 
“formed in fact by the Articles of Association in 1774.” 
But the self-styled “ Continental Congress,” which framed 
those Articles, represented and claimed to represent but a 
small portion of the American continent. The eleven col- 
onies, whose delegates met at Carpenters Hall, October 
2oth, 1774, and those of the three counties of Delaware who 
sat with them on equal terms, though really a part of the 
proprietary government of Pennsylvania, were in actual 
possession of but a narrow strip of territory on the Atlantic 
seaboard, running back no farther than the line of the Alle- 
ghanies. To the southward lay Georgia, East Florida, 
West Florida and Louisiana; to the northward Nova 
Scotia, and Canada; and on their western frontiers Parlia- 
ment had recently put the boundary of the new Province of 
Quebec. 


It was the hope of Congress that their ranks might be 
swelled by the accession of all the British colonies or prov- 
inces on our continent. On October 26th a stirring appeal 
to unite in the Articles of Association, adopted two days 
before, was addressed to the inhabitants of Quebec. ‘ We 
defy you,” wrote Congress, “casting your view upon every 


i side, to discover a single circumstance, promising from any | 
quarter the faintest hope of liberty to you or your posterity, | 
but from an entire adoption into the Union of these col- 


onies.” . . . What, it was urged, would your great 
countryman, Montesquieu, say to you, were he living to-day ? 
Would not this be the purport of his address? ‘ Seize the ) 
opportunity presented to you by Providence itself. You | 
have been conquered into liberty, if you act as you ought. 
This work is not of man. You are a small people, compared 
to those who with open arms invite you into a fellowship. 
A moment’s reflection should convince you which will be 
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most for your interest and happiness, to have all the rest of 
North America your unalterable friends, or your inveterate 
enemies. The injuries of Boston have roused and associ- 
ated every colony from Nova Scotia to Georgia. Your 
province is the only link wanting to complete the bright 
and strong chain of union. Nature has joined your country 
to theirs. Do you join your political interests.” . : 
“We are too well acquainted with the liberality of senti- 
ment distinguishing your nation to imagine that difference 
of religion will prejudice you against a hearty amity with 
us. You know that the transcendent nature of freedom ele- 
vates those who unite in her cause above all such low 
minded infirmities.” 

The address concluded with the recommendation that 
they should choose a Provincial Congress, which might 
send delegates to the next Continental Congress to be held 
at Philadelphia in May, 1775, and formally accede to the 
existing confederation, so that in resisting future aggres- 
sions they might rely no longer on the small influence of a 
single province, “ but on the consolidated powers of North 
America.” 

The Annual Register for 1775 truly says that “of all the 
papers published by the American Congress, their address 
to the French inhabitants of Canada discovered the most 
dextrous management, and the most able method of applica- 
tion to the temper and passions of the parties whom they 
endeavored to gain.”’* 

A correspondence with Canadian patriots was also begun 
by the Massachusetts committee of safety, and Samuel 
Adams was particularly earnest in his efforts to gain their 
support. 

In May, 1775, another address to the inhabitants of Can- 
ada was adopted by Congress, from the pen of Jay. It 
declared that ‘‘the fate of the Protestant and Catholic col- 
onies was strongly linked together,” and that Congress yet 
entertained hopes of a union with them in the defence of 
their common liberty.’ 


1 Journal of Congress, 64. * History of Europe, 32. 


° Journal of Congress, 109. 
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During the session of this Congress, an address trom the 
inhabitants of several parishes in Bermuda was received, 
and a Canadian once appeared upon the floor. In Novem- 
ber, the inhabitants of a district in Nova Scotia, which had 
elected a committee of safety, applied for admission into 
“the Association of the United Colonies.” 

The proceedings of this Congress have come down to us 
in a very unsatisfactory state, owing to the fact that it was 
not deemed safe to print in the official journals all that was 
done. After forty years, a large part of what was originally 
suppressed was published by the government, under the 
style of the Secret Journals of Congress, but no attempt was 
made to combine the two records or to supply an index to 
the whole. 

In July, 1775, Dr. Franklin brought forward a plan which 
had apparently been drawn up for submission in May, for 
“ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union” between 
“the United Colonies of North America.” They provided 
for the accession of all the other British Colonies on the 
Continent, that is, Quebec, St. John’s, Nova Scotia, East and 
West Florida, and the Bermuda Islands.’ Notwithstanding 
the care taken to suppress this proceeding, a copy of the 
paper got across the ocean and was printed in full in the 
Annual Register for 1775. 

In the latter part of this year, Congress despatched agents 
to Canada and others to Nova Scotia to inquire partic- 
ularly into the disposition of their inhabitants respecting a 
union of interests with the more Southern Colonies. The 
Assembly of Jamaica had sent in a memorial to the King in 
Council, which, while disclaiming any thought of forcible 
resistance, set up the claims of their inhabitants to self gov- 
ernment in language nearly as strong as that used by the 
Continental Congress.‘ The latter body responded in an 
address to the Assembly of Jamaica, thanking them for their 
sympathy, and saying that, while “the peculiar situation of 
your island forbids your assistance,” they were glad at least 
to have their good wishes. 


! Journal of Congress, 230, 244. * Secret Journals of Congress, 1, 283. 


* State Papers, 252. 4 Ann. Reg. for 1775; Hist. of Europe, ror. 
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Soon afterwards three commissioners were appointed to 
repair to the Northern frontier, and endeavor ‘“ to induce 
the Canadians to accede to a union with these Colonies” 
and to send delegates to Congress.’ The commissioners 
were authorized to pledge them “the free enjoyment of 
their religion,” * and to raise, if possible, a Canadian regi- 
ment for the Continental army. 

A few men did enlist, and such accessions were received 
from time to time that at last a Canadian regiment was 
organized and officered, and a second one projected.’ 

Early in 1776 another set of commissioners, headed by 
Franklin, were dispatched directly to Canada on a similar 
errand, bearing addresses from Congress, which were 
printed in French and English, and circulated extensively 
among the people.*. The instructions of the commissioners 
were to assure the Canadians that their interests and ours 
were inseparably united, and to urge them to join us asa 
“sister colony.” 

No impression seemed to be made by the addresses, and it 
was soon discovered that quite an adequate reason existed 
in the fact that not one out of five hundred of the popula- 
tion could read. Dr. Franklin, on his return, said that if it 
were ever thought best to send another mission, it should be 
one composed of schoolmasters. With a few of the leaders 
there, Franklin had better success, and during a fortnight 
something like a provisional government was set up, under 
his auspices, which, however, melted into thin air on the 
approach of British troops.* 

In June, 1776, Congress sent two ships to the Bermudas, 
with provisions, to relieve the distress caused by our non- 
importation association, and with directions to inquire into 
the disposition of the inhabitants, respecting a union of 
interests with ours.’ 


' Washington strongly urged this course, in his letters from camp. Writings 
Sparks’ Ed. iii, 173. 

? Journal of Congress, 242. 

8 Writings of Washington, Sparks’ Ed., iv, 267. 

* Secret Journals of Congress, 42. 5 Journals of Congress, 305. 

* Secret Journals of Congress, 46. 
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It is probable that the report was not encouraging, for 
when in July, 1776, Franklin’s scheme for confederation was 
reported on by the committee which had had it under con- 
sideration for a year, the provision for bringing in the other 
English colonies was struck out, except so far as related to 
Canada. She was to have the right to admission on request, 
but no other colony was to be admitted without the consent 
of nine States.’ 

Provision was made by Congress, as soon as these Articles 
were agreed on and sent out to the States for ratification, 
(Nov. 29, 1777) for having them translated into French and 
circulated among the Canadians, with an invitation “ to 
accede to the union of these States.’” 

Our invasions of their territory, however, and their ill- 
success, had left little of the spirit of united resistance to 
British authority. Had the declaration of independence 
been made as early as the more fiery patriots would have 
had it, it is not impossible that Canada and Nova Scotia 
would have been swept into the current. Samuel Adams 
wrote in July, 1776, to a friend, that had it come in 1775, 
Canada, in his opinion “ would at this time have been one of 
the United Colonies.” 

In the Fall of 1776, Franklin, then about to sail on his 
European mission, submitted to the secret committee of 
Congress his scheme for proposals of peace. These were 
that Great Britain should acknowledge our independence, 
and sell us Quebec, St. John’s, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, East 
and West Florida and the Bahamas. In addition to pay- 
ment of the purchase money, we were to grant free trade to 
all British subjects, and guarantee to Great Britain her 
West India islands. In the paper explaining this scheme, 
Franklin states that, as to the colonies to be purchased, “ it 
is absolutely necessary for us to have them for our own 
security.’” 


' Secret Journals of Congress, 290; Annual Register for 1776, State Papers, 
p- 269. 

? Secret Journals of Congress, 54. 3 Life of Samuel Adams, 11, 434. 

4 Franklin’s Works, 1, 143. 
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In letters to English friends, while in France, he expressed 
similar views, saying that discord would continually arise 
on the frontiers unless peace were cemented by the cession 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas.’ 

John Adams entertained opinions of the same kind. In 
April, 1782, while in Holland, he was advised by Henry 
Laurens, one of our foreign commissioners who had been 
captured by a British man-of-war, and put in the Tower on 
a charge of treason, but was now at large on parole, that 
many of the opposition in England favored the surrender of 
Canada and Nova Scotia. Mr. Adams replied that he 
feared that we could never have a real peace, with Canada 
or Nova Scotia in the hands of the English, and that at least 
we should stipulate in any treaty of peace that they should 
keep no troops or fortified places on the frontiers of either.’ 

A few days later, Dr. Franklin submitted to Mr. Oswald, 
with whom, as the Commissioner of Great Britain, the 
treaty of peace was afterward negotiated, a paper suggest- 
ing the dangers of maintaining a long frontier between coun- 
tries the roughest of whose people would always inhabit 
their borders and outposts, and that Great Britain might 
well cede Canada to us, on condition of a perpetual guar- 
anty of free trade with that province, and a provision for 
indemnity for the losses both of Canadian loyalists and of 
Americans whose property had been burned in British inva- 
sions, out of the proceeds of sales of the public lands remain- 
ing ungranted.* 

The influence of France was from the first thrown against 
the enlargement of the United States by the accession of any 
more of the British Colonies. As most of theSe had once 
been hers, she doubtless hoped that they might, some day, 
become again part of their mother country. Our treaty 
with her, of 1778, stipulated that should she capture any of 
the British West India islands, it should be for her own ben- 
efit, while if we should occupy the Northern colonies or the 


Franklin’s Works, I, 311. 

*See Washington’s letter to Landon Carter, of May 30, 1778, to the same 
effect. Writings, Sparks’ Ed., v, 389. 

8 Franklin’s Works, 1, 480. 
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Bermudas, they should ‘*‘ be confederate with or dependent 
upon the said United States.” 


The adoption of the present Constitution of the United 
States, in abrogating, by the voice of the majority, the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, was a revolutionary proceeding, which 
threw two States out of the Union. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, by refusing to ratify the work of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, put themselves for a time certainly very near 
the position of foreign States. This consequence of their 
action was strongly urged in the North Carolina conven- 
tion. “In my opinion” said Goy. Johnson, one of its mem- 
bers, “if we refuse to ratify the Constitution, we shall be 
entirely out of the Union, and can be considered only as a 
foreign power. It is true the United States may admit us 
hereafter. But they may admit us on terms unequal and 
disadvantageous to us.” “It is objected,” replied the next 
speaker, “we shall be out of the Union. Sol wish to be. 
We are left at liberty to come in at any time.”’ “In my 
opinion,” said James Iredell, afterwards a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ‘when any State has 
once rejected the Constitution, it cannot claim to come in 
afterwards as a matter of right. [fit does not in plain terms 
reject, but refuses to accede for the present, I think the 
other States may regard this as an absolute rejection, and 
refuse to admit us afterwards, but at their pleasure, and on 
what terms they please.’’’ 

When, however, in 1789 and 1790 these States reluctantly 
sent in their ratifications, no question was made about 
receiving them on equal terms with those by which the new 
government had been originally organized, and they came 
in on a footing of right. 

The United States of 1789 was in many respects a political 
combination of foreign communities. The Atlantic was 
almost the sole means of communication between the North- 
ern and Southern States. The Hudson helped to bind 
Eastern New England to New York; the Ohio and the Mis- 


1 Elliot’s Debates, 223, 4. 2? Ibid, 231. 
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sissippi might lead from one scattered settlement to another ; 
but of those who lived twenty miles from navigable water, 
it was only the favored or the adventurous few who had 
ever visited any State, except their own. 

To such a people there could be nothing startling in the 
acquisition of foreign territory. It could hardly be more 
foreign than much that was already within the Union. It 
could hardly be more distant, for a voyage from Philadel- 
phia to London or Marseilles took less time and money, and 
involved less risk and hardship than a trip to Cincinnati or 
Natchez. 


Gouverneur Morris said, at the time of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, that he had known since the day when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted that all North America must at length be 
annexed.’ 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, both England and 
America regarded the long frontier on the north of the 
United States as not unlikely to be soon the scene of 
renewed hostilities. John Adams, in October, 1785, writes 
from abroad to the Secretary of State, that some of the 
opposition in Great Britain were saying “that Canada and 
Nova Scotia must soon be ours; there must be a war for it; 
they know how it will end, but the sooner the better; this 
done, we shall be forever at peace ; till then, never.’” 

But we had a boundary still more difficult to the south- 
ward. The end of the Seven Years’ War in Europe had 
seen France cede to Spain New Orleans, with so much of 
her Louisiana territory as lay west of the Mississippi, and 
the rest to Great Britain. A cession from Spain of her 
claims on the Floridas had confirmed these as English pos- 
sessions, and made the Mississippi their western boundary, 
but during our Revolutionary War, Spain had recaptured 
them, and her title was confirmed by the peace of 1783. 

In 1800, Spain ceded back her Louisiana territories to 
France, and the century opened with Spain bounding us 
below Georgia, and France hemming us in at the mouth of 


1 Writings, iii, 185. 2? Works, viii, 333. 
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the Mississippi, and by an undefined and, perhaps, indefinite 
stretch of territory running trom the Gulf up towards the 
Canadian line. 

The leaders of the Revolutionary period who survived 
were united in the belief that it was vital to our interests to 
acquire the French title. Hamilton,’ John Adams’ and 
Gouverneur Morris,’ were of this mind, not less than Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Livingston. 

There was a serious question as to our right to make the 
purchase, and the administration represented the party who 
regarded the government as one of delegated powers to be 
strictly construed. The great leader of the other school, 
Daniel Webster, declared, in 1837, during the heat of the 
controversy over the admission of Texas, that he did 
not believe the framers of the Constitution contemplated 
the annexation of foreign territory, and that, for his part, he 
believed it to be for the interest of the Union “to remain as 
it is, without diminution and without addition.’ 

We have now, however, more light as to the real inten- 
tion of the founders, from the published letters of Gouvern- 
eur Morris, whose pen put the Constitution in form. No 
“decree de crescendo tmperio,”’ he wrote at the time of the 
Louisiana purchase, was inserted in it, because no bounda- 
ries could be wisely or safely assigned to our future expan- 
sion. ‘I knew as well then as | do now that all North 
America must at length be annexed to us,—happy, indeed, 
if the limit of possession stop there.’” 

If, on the other hand, it had been intended to keep the 
Union forever within the limits then existing, we may be 
sure that an express prohibition would have been inserted. 
This was Gallatin’s view when Jefferson consulted his cabi- 
net as to the Louisiana negotiation. The adverse position, 
he wrote to the President, must be that “the United States 
are precluded from and renounce altogether the enlarge- 
ment of territory, a provision sufficiently important and 
singular to have deserved to be expressly inserted. Jeffer- 


! Works, vi, 402. ® Life and Works, ix, 631. 
3 Writings, iii, 185. ‘Works, i, 357. 
5 Diary and Works, ii, 442. 
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son’s reply to this letter shows his own opinion more fully 
than it is elsewhere given in his correspondence. ‘“ There 
is,” he wrote, ‘no constitutional difficulty as to the acquisi- 
tion of territory, and whether, when acquired, it may be 
taken into the Union by the Constitution as it now stands, 
will become a question of expediency.”” 

It was a time, moreover, for action rather than for delib- 
eration. Between a question of constitutional construction 
on the one hand, and on the other, a possible French army 
under a Napoleon, ascending the Mississippi to reconquer a 
New World, the administration was not disposed to hesitate 
as to the choice. Jefferson made the purchase, and the peo- 
ple approved the act. Never were fifteen millions of Amer- 
ican money better spent. 

The next opportunity to add to our possessions came in 
1819, when we bought the Floridas of Spain, or at least a 
release of her title and pretensions to them, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, being soon afterwards called 
upon to say what relation we bore to the new acquisition, 
held, to the surprise of some of the strict constructionists 
among our public men, that the right of the United States 
to wage war and to make treaties necessarily implied the 
right to acquire new territory, whether by conquest or pur- 
chase. This decision came from the lips of our greatest 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, and has been repeatedly reaf- 
firmed by his successors on the bench.’ 


Neither the Louisiana nor the Florida purchase had pre- 
sented the question of the absorption of a foreign sover- 
eignty. North Carolina and Rhode Island had _ finally 
acceded to the Union, not in such a character, but as having 
been members with the other States of a perpetual Confed- 
eration, for which there had been substituted a new form of 
government. 

In 1836, however, came an application by the republic of 
Texas tor admission into the Union, as a new and equal 
State. 


Gallatin’s Writings, i, 114. 
? Mormon Church, v, United States, 136 U. S. Rep., i, 42. 
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The dominant population there had always been com. 
posed of immigrants from the United Siates. John Quincy 
Adams, when President, had endeavored to buy it from 
Mexico,’ and similar propositions from President Jackson 
had also been made without success.* In 1836, Texas 
claimed to have achieved her independence, and sent com- 
missioners to Washington to negotiate a treaty of annexa- 
tion. Mexico regarded her still as one of her provinces, and 
the United States delayed recognition of the new govern- 
ment until it should have proved its ability to defend its 
own existence. This was deemed sufficiently established 
after a year or two, and we, as well as the leading European 
powers, maintained diplomatic relations with Texas for sev- 
eral years, while the question of annexation was pending. 

The opposition to annexation was led by John Quincy 
Adams, who introduced into the House of Representatives, 
in 1838, this resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the power of annexing the people of any 
independent foreign state to this Union is a power not dele- 
gated by the constitution of the United States to their con- 
gress, or to any department of their government, but 
reserved by the people. That any attempt by act of con- 
gress or by treaty would be a usurpation of power, unlawful 
and void, and which it would be the right and the duty of 
the free people of the Union to resist and annul.” 


If, he said, Texas is annexed, it would be such a violation 
of our national compact as “not only inevitably to result in 
a dissolution of the Union, but fully to justify it, and we not 
only assert that the people of the free States ought not to 
submit to it, but we say with confidence that they would 
not submit to it.”’ 

On the other hand, many of the Southern leaders 
announced that if Texas were not annexed, and thus an 
opportunity offered for the extension of slavery, there would 
be a dissolution of the Union by the act of the South. 

Early in 1844, a treaty of annexation was concluded, but 
the Senate rejected it by a vote of more than two to one. 
The admission of Texas was made the main issue in the 


1In 1827. Diary vii, 239. 2 Jackson offered $5,000,000 for it in 1835. 
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Presidential election of the year. The Democratic party 
favored it in their platform, and won a decisive victory. 
President Tyler, thereupon, in his message to Congress at 
its December session, recommended that the verdict of the 
people be ratified by an Act of annexation, which should 
adopt and make into law the terms of agreement already 
agreed on by the two governments. 

A compromise bill was passed, by which the consent ot 
Congress was given to the erection of Texas into a new 
State of the United States, but the President was author- 
ized, should he deem it better to accomplish the same pur- 
pose by a treaty, to proceed in that manner. President 
Tyler promptly approved the Act, and believing that any 
treaty he might negotiate would fail in the Senate, pro- 
ceeded under the legislative clause, and on the last day of 
his term of office hurried off an envoy to Texas to obtain the 
consent of that Republic, which was soon given, and Texas, 
therefore, came into the Union in 1845, not by treaty but by 
virtue of a statute of the United States supported by similar 
legislation of her own. 

It is obvious that this mode of admitting a new State 
trenched directly on the importance of the States, in so far 
as they can be regarded as constituents of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Treaty making was confided by the Constitution 
exclusively to the President and Senate, while the composi- 
tion of the Senate was made such as not only to secure, 
upon every question of that nature, an equal voice to each 
State, but to guaranty a minority of the States against being 
overborne by anything less than two-thirds of all. The 
Texas precedent gave the popular branch equal powers as 
to the admission of a foreign State, and made the votes of 
a bare majority of the upper house sufficient. 

From a very early period Cuba has been regarded by 
leading Southern statesmen as a desirable acquisition for us. 
In 1809, Jefferson wrote in regard to this to President Mad- 
ison, that “it will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no 
limit can then be drawn to our future acquisitions. Cuba 
can be defended by us without a navy; and this develops 
the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing 
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should ever be accepted which would require a navy to 
defend it.””’ 

A few years later, John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of 
State, in his instructions to our minister to Spain, wrote 
that Cuba and Porto Rico were natural appendages to our 
continent, and Cuba had become ‘an object of transcendent 
importance to the commercial and political interests of our 
Union. Its commanding position, with reference to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the West India seas; the character of 
its population ; its situation midway between our southern 
coast and the island of San Domingo; its safe and capacious 
harbor of the Havana, fronting a long line of our shores des- 
titute of the same advantage; the nature of its productions 
and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and needing the 
returns of a commerce immensely profitable and mutually 
beneficial, give it an importance in the sum of our national 
interests with which that of no other foreign territory can 
be compared, and little inferior to that which binds the dif- 
ferent members of this Union together. Such, indeed, are, 
between the interests of that island and of this country, the 
geographical, commercial, moral, and_ political relations 
formed by nature, gathering in the process of time, and 
even now verging to maturity, that, in looking forward to 
the probable course of events for the short period of halfa 
century, it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that 
the annexation of Cuba to our Federal Republic will be 
indispensable to the continuance and integrity of the Union 
itself. 

It is obvious, however, that for this event we are not yet 
prepared. Numerous and formidable objections to the 
extension of our territorial dominions beyond sea present 
themselves to the first contemplation of the subject; obsta- 
cles to the system of policy by which alone that result can 
be compassed and maintained are to be foreseen and sur- 
mounted, both from at home and abroad; but there are laws 
of political as well as of physical gravitation; and if an 
apple, severed by the tempest from its native tree, cannot 


1 See also John Quincy Adams’ Diary, v, 38. 
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choose but fall to the ground, Cuba, forcibly disjoined from 
its own unnatural connection with Spain, and incapable of 
self-support, can gravitate only towards the North Amer- 
ican Union, which, by the same law of nature, cannot cast 
her off from its bosom.”” 

The immediate object in view was to prevent Great Brit- 
ain from acquiring Cuba. Jefferson wrote to President 
Monroe, at about the same time (1823) that, should Great 
Britain take it, he would not be for going to war for it, 
“because the first war on other accounts will give it to us, 
or the island will give itself to us, when able to do so.” If 
we could get it peaceably, he said, it “ would fill up the 
measure of our well being.’ President Polk tried to buy it 
from Spain, and a hundred millions is said to have been the 
sum offered. 

In 1852, Great Britain and France proposed to us the 
formation of a tripartite agreement, by which each power 
disclaimed forever any intention to obtain possession of the 
island, and all undertook to discountenance any attempts to 
acquire it on the part of any other government. President 
Fillmore declined the overture, but in referring to it in his 
annual message, said, that were Cuba “ comparatively desti- 
tute of inhabitants or occupied by a kindred race, I should 
regard it, if voluntarily ceded by Spain, as a most desirable 
acquisition. But under existing circumstances, I should look 
upon its incorporation into our Union as a very hazardous 
measure. It would bring into the Confederacy a population 
of a different national stock, speaking a different language, 
and not likely to harmonize with the other members.” 

President Fillmore had, however, proposed and entered 
into a somewhat similar convention, two years before, with 
Great Britain, with reference to Central America. By this 
it was covenanted that neither would ever occupy, colonize, 
or assume any dominion over any part of Central America. 
Mr. Buchanan, while our minister to England in 1854, in 
alluding to this Clayton-Bulwer convention of April 19, 
1850, in a communication to the British foreign department, 
used this language: 


' Wharton’s Dig. of Int. Law, 361. 
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“ Both parties adopted this self-denying ordinance for the 
purpose of terminating serious misunderstandings then exist- 
ing between them, which might have endangered their 
friendly relations. Whether the United States acted wisely 
or not in relinquishing their right as an independent nation, 
to acquire territory in a region on their own continent, 
which may become necessary for the security of their com- 
munication with their important and valuable possessions 
on the Pacific, is another and a different question. But they 
have concluded the convention; their faith is pledged, and 
under such circumstances, they never look behind the 
record.” 


The treaty of 1848, which closed the Mexican War, had 
given us, on payment of $15,000,000, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and in 1853 another cession from Mexico—the 
‘Gadsden purchase,” added Southern Arizona at a cost of 
$10,000,000 more. These new possessions turned public 
attention to the necessity of a canal across the isthmus of 
Panama, and it was in the negotiations with reference to the 
status of such a canal that the covenant just mentioned in 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention was proposed by our gov- 
ernment and accepted by Great Britain. But the prospect 
of such a canal made the command of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Mexico doubly important to us, and gave a new 
color to our diplomacy regarding Cuba. Edward Everett, 
in one of his communications to the British minister, when 
Secretary of State, in 1852, said that “ territorially and com- 
mercially it would in our hands be an extremely valuable 
possession. Under certain contingencies it might be almost 
essential to our safety.” 

The Ostend manifesto of 1854 emphasized these consider- 
ations, and intimated quite strongly that if a peaceful ces- 
sion could not be accomplished, a conquest might be 
dictated by the law of self-preservation. 

President Buchanan devoted three pages of his second 
annual message, in 1858, to the Cuban question, referring to 
the fact that former administrations had repeatedly endeav- 
ored to purchase the island. The increasing trade of the 
Mississippi valley, he said, and the position of Cuba as com- 
manding the mouth of the river rendered its possession “ of 
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vast importance to the United States,” and, trusting in the 
efficacy of ready money, he recommended an appropriation 
by Congress, to enable him to make an advance to Spain, 
should he be able to negotiate a cession, immediately on the 
signature of the treaty, and before its ratification by the 
Senate. A _ bill appropriating $30,000,000 was thereupon 
introduced in the House, and favorably reported, but no 
further progress was made. In his message of 1859 and 
1860, the President repeated his recommendation of a pur- 
chase, urging that it would secure the immediate abolition 
of the slave trade; but the forces that were working 
towards something greater, the abolition of slavery, were 
such as to render any serious consideration of the Cuban 
question now impossible. 

An Act passed under the Buchanan administration, which 
is still on the statute books, Rev. Stat. Title LX XII, explicitly 
affirms the power of the United States to acquire foreign 
territory by right of discovery, and is also of importance as 
one of the few laws by which large powers, not belonging 
strictly to the executive function, have been placed by Con- 
gress in the hands of the President. 

This statute provides that whenever any of our citizens 
discovers and takes possession of any guano deposits on any 
island, rock or key, which does not belong to any other gov- 
ernment, “such island, rock or key may at the discretion of 
the President, be considered as appertaining to the United 
States.” All laws as to crimes and offences committed on 
the high seas are extended over such places. Trade in the 
guano is to be regulated as is our ordinary coasting trade. 
The United States shall not be obliged to retain possession 
of such places after the guano has been removed. The 
island of Navassa, some two miles long, lying between San 
Domingo and Jamaica, discovered in 1857, is now a part of 
the United States, under this Act of 1856. Not long ago 
there were a hundred and fifty persons living on it, all 
engaged in the removal of the guano. One of them killed 
another, and was promptly punished by the Courts of the 
United States. 
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Under President Lincoln’s administration, the country 
had enough to think of in trying to preserve its territory, 
without endeavoring to enlarge it. He did, however, rec- 
ommend to Congress in 1861, the consideration of a colo- 
nization scheme by which the freedmen of the South and 
such of our free colored population as might desire it, might 
be transported to some foreign land, where in a climate con- 
genial to them, they might build up a new community. To 
carry out this plan “may,” he said, “involve the acquiring 
of territory and also the appropriation of money beyond 
that to be expended in the territorial acquisition. Having 
practiced the acquisition of territory for nearly sixty years, 
the question of constitutional power to do so is no longer an 
open one with us. . . On this whole proposition, includ- 
ing the appropriation of money with the acquisition of terri- 
tory, does not the expediency amount to absolute necessity : 
—that without which the Government itself cannot be per- 
petuated ?”’ 

When, a year later, slavery was abolished in the District 
of Columbia, $500,000 was appropriated to aid in colonizing 
such of the freedmen as might wish to emigrate, in Hayti or 
Liberia. A few were aided to leave the country in this way, 
most of whom were taken by the government to Ile a 
Vache, off the coast of New Granada, and the rest to 
Liberia. 

Alaska was bought of Russia, by treaty, in 1867, for 
$7,200,000. The House of Representatives insisted for a 
time on the necessity of an Act of Congress to legalize the 
purchase, but the Senate refused to concur in this view, and 
the point was finally yielded. By this acquisition we came 
into possession not only of part of the continent remote 
from our own, but of distant islands, some of them over two 
thousand miles from the nearest point of sea coast previ- 
ously within our jurisdiction. The test of contiguity, as 
determining the right of annexation, was now, therefore, 
finally and deliberately abandoned. It was abandoned also 
with almost unanimous acquiescence, since there were but 
two votes in the Senate against the ratification of the 
treaty. 
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Had President Jackson had his way, a similar position 
would probably have been taken by our government thirty 
years before, for, in 1835, he authorized our minister to 
Mexico to offer her half a million dollars for a cession of the 
bay of San Francisco and the adjacent shore.’ 

In the same year which witnessed the purchase of Alaska, 
Mr. Seward, as Secretary of State, also negotiated a treaty 
with Denmark for the cession of the West India islands of 
St. Thomas and St. John, on our paying her $7,500,000 for 
them. President Johnson, in his annual message for 1867, 
thus alludes to their proposed annexation. 


‘‘In our revolutionary war, ports and harbors in the 
West India islands were used by our enemy, to the great 
injury and embarrassment of the United States. We had 
the same experience in our second war with Great Britain. 
The same European policy for a long time excluded us even 
from trade with the West Indies, while we were at peace 
with all nations. In our recent civil war the rebels, and 
their piratical and blockade breaking allies, found facilities 
in the same ports for the work, which they too successtully 
accomplished, of injuring and devastating the commerce 
which we are now engaged in rebuilding. We labored 
especially under this disadvantage that European steam ves- 
sels, employed by our enemies, found friendly shelter, pro- 
tection, and supplies in West Indian ports, while our naval 
operations were necessarily carried on from our own distant 
shores. There was then a universal feeling of the want of 
an advanced naval outpost between the Atlantic coast and 
Europe. The duty of obtaining such an outpost peacefully 
and lawfully, while neither doing nor menacing injury to 
other States, earnestly engaged the attention of the Execu- 
tive department before the close of the war, and it has not 
been lost sight of since that time. <A not entirely dissimilar 
naval want revealed itself during the same period on the 
Pacific coast. The required foothold there was fortunately 
secured by our late treaty with the Emperor of Russia, and 
it now seems imperative that the more obvious necessities 
of the Atlantic coast should not be less carefully provided 
for. A good and convenient port and harbor, capable of 

easy defence, will supply that want. With the possession of 
such a station by the United States, neither we nor any 
other American nation need longer apprehend injury or 
offence trom any transatlantic enemy. I agree with our 
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early statesmen that the West Indies naturally gravitate to, 

and may be expected ultimately to be absorbed by the con- 
tinental States, including our own. I agree with them also 
that it is wise to leave the question of “such absorption to 
this process of natural political gravitation. The islands of 
St. Thomas and St. Johns, w hich constitute a part of the 
group called the Virgin islands, seemed to offer us advan- 
tages immediately desirable, while their acquisition could 
be secured in harmony with the principles to which | have 
alluded.” 

At this time the relations of President Johnson to the 
Senate were anything but harmonious, and mainly from this 
cause, | think, the treaty was rejected in 1868, although the 
inhabitants of both islands had already voted in favor of 
annexation, 


Shortly after Gen. Grant’s accession to the Presidency, 
he concluded the negotiation with the Dominican Republic, 
begun by Secretary Seward at the close of the preceding 
administration,’ of a treaty of annexation of so much of the 
island of San Domingo as was not included within the limits 
of Hayti. Asin the case of Texas, two independent sover- 
eignties thus contracted for the absorption of one into the 
other, but unlike Texas, San Domingo was not to enter the 
Union as one of the States that compose it. The treaty was 
rejected by a tie vote in the Senate. In his next message to 
Congress, the President earnestly recommended legislative 
action in the same direction. 

“The acquisition of San Domingo,” he said, ‘is desirable 
because of its geographical position.” . . . ‘At present 
our coast trade between the States bordering on the Atlan- 
tic and those bordering on the Gulf of Mexico is cut into by 
the Bahamas, and the Antilles. Twice we must, as it were, 
pass through foreign countries to get by sea from Georgia 
to the West coast of Florida.” . . ‘“ The acquisition of 
San Domingo is an adherence to the ‘ Monroe Doctrine’ ; it 
is a measure of natural protection; it is asserting our just 
claim to a controlling influence over the great commercial 
trafic soon to flow from West to East by way of the 
Isthmus of Darien.” 


1 Seward’s Works, v, 29. 
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Congress responded to these appeals by sending an able 
commission, Senator Wade, President Andrew D. White, 
and Dr. Samuel G. Howe of Boston, to visit San Domingo. 
They reported in favor of its annexation, but the project 
went no farther. 

The opposition to Grant in this matter was started by 
Charles Sumner, then at the head of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, who seems to have been governed 
largely by his interest in the colored race.’ To them, he 
believed, belonged “the equatorial belt.”” They had estab- 
lished a republic in Hayti. If San Domingo were annexed 
to the United States, Hayti must inevitably decline, and 
there would be a new argument for those who denied the 
capacity of the negro for self-government. 

Down to the close of the reconstruction period, which 
followed the Civil War, there was, indeed, no time after the 
Louisiana purchase when the question of the right and 
policy of annexation, with respect to any foreign territory, 
was not determined by every public man largely in accord- 
ance with his views of its bearing on the future of the 
Southern blacks. Grant, himself, was looking to San 
Domingo as the site of future States of our Union, peopled 
and governed by colonies of our new class of treedmen. 


The American people, in the words of Henry Adams, 
began the century with the ‘ambition to use the entire con- 
tinent for their experiments.”” 

Jefferson was their leader, and of all American statesmen 
he best understood and represented the popular sentiment 
of his day. What Lincoln was to the North, Jefferson was 
to the country. But Jefferson had the larger, though less 
balanced mind. He was an idealist and an optimist. With 
equal rights and opportunities to every citizen, and to every 
State, he feared no extension of territory for a Union resting 
on community of interest and individual liberty. Jefferson 
never believed that the prosperity of the South was depend- 
ent on the institution of slavery, but, for half a century, 


1 Memoir and Letters, iv, 448. 
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among his successors in the conduct of the government, 
were many who did. Our policy as to annexation, there- 
fore, soon became a sectional question, and so continued 
until the Southern negro was given not only freedom, but 
the right of suffrage. 


President Grant's administration in 1872, by an agreement 
between one of our naval officers and the chief of Tatuila, 
one of the Samoan islands, obtained the exclusive privilege 
of establishing a coaling station at the port of Pango Pango, 
and President Hayes took possession of the privilege ceded 
in 1879. 


The arts of civilization were introduced into the Sand- 
wich Islands by American missionaries in the first quarter 
of this century, and their trade has always been largely with 
this country. They lie three hundred miles nearer San 
Francisco than the outermost of the Aleutian islands, which 
came to us as a part of the Alaska purchase. In 1843, an 
English officer, without authority, took possession of 
Hawaii, in behalf of the Queen, but this action was 
promptly disavowed by his government. Our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Legare, wrote, upon this event, to our minister 
to England, that these islands bore such peculiar relations 
to us that we might feel justified in interfering by force to 
prevent their conquest by any of the great powers of 
Europe.’ Great Britain and France, however, allayed any 
ill-feeling on the part of our government by a convention 
made during this year, by which each covenanted never to 
take possession of the islands or assume a protectorate over 
them. 

In 1853, Mr. Marcy, as Secretary of State, in instructions 
to our minister to France, wrote of them thus: ‘ It seems to 
be inevitable that they must come under the control of this 
Government.” Two years later he informed our minister 
to Hawaii that we would receive the transfer of territorial 
sovereignty of the islands. In 1868, the subject was again 
brought up, but Secretary Seward, fresh from his disap- 
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pointments with reference to the Danish West Indies, wrote 
our minister that the time was unfavorable for the consider- 
ation of annexation propositions by the United States. 

By the treaty of reciprocity in 1875, the two countries 
were drawn closer together, and the commerce between 
them was soon doubled. 

Early in the present year, a treaty of annexation was laid 
before the Senate, but withdrawn on the accession of the 
new administration. In his message accompanying the 
treaty, President Harrison said that the deposition of the 
Queen had left but two courses open to the United States, 
the assumption of a protectorate, or annexation. 

The views of the present administration may be inferred 
from President Cleveland’s first message, in 1884, in which 
he said, “1 do not favor a policy of acquisition of new and 
distant territory, or the incorporation of remote interests 
with our own.” 

The annexation of Canada, so ardently desired by Frank- 
lin and all the statesmen of the Revolution, has never since 
that period been made a subject of formal diplomatic discus- 
sion. Its growthin wealth and population, and its federa- 
tion into a great Dominion of many provinces, are evidently 
paving the way to independence. When that time comes, 
annexation will follow. 

Her institutions are every year becoming better fitted to 
coalesce with our own, as her provinces, each with a life and 
history of its own, participate by their representatives in 
general legislation at a common capital, under an executive 
who, during his term of office, is more secure in his position 
than the prime minister of Great Britain, and hardly less 
subject to the pleasure of the sovereign. 

The French Canadians are of a different race and tongue 
and religion from that of most of the Americans of the Revo- 
lutionary era. But if they were not afraid to admit them to 
citizenship of the United States in the eighteenth century, 
surely we need not be when the time comes, in the twen- 
tieth. The Americans of to-day are a composite race, and 
universal religious toleration has made us sensible that 
men’s religious beliefs are dangerous to the community 
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only when they are forced to conceal or suppress them. 
The Roman church has frankly accepted the right of every 
people to such form of government as they may choose for 
themselves, and the million of Catholics in Canada would be 
no more, as such, a factor in American politics than the 
million of Catholics who are to-day inhabitants of New 
York, or the more thana million who are citizens of New 
England. 

The different provinces of Canada are so situated with 
respect to each other, and the natural boundaries of separa- 
tion between most of them are such, that their trade gravi- 
tates southward to the United States, in seeking its center 
of distribution. What it has to sell, it can sell best to us. 
What it needs to buy, it finds best here. 

The immense area which the Dominion of Canada now 
includes, it is beyond the powers of any mere colony or 
group of colonies to bring under the full influences of civili- 
zation. As fast as it approaches that end, so fast it also 
approaches the necessity of independence of Great Britain. 

It is probable that Great Britain would make little objec- 
tion to the severance from her possessions of so costly and 
unremunerative a dependence. Before the negotiation of 
the treaty of Washington, our Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, 
in conversation with Sir Edward Thornton, the British min- 
ister, said that our ‘‘ Alabama” claims were too large to be 
settled in money, and intimated that a cession of Canada 
might be accepted as a satisfactory adjustment. The reply 
was that England did not wish to keep Canada, but could 
not part with it without the consent of its population.’ 

The original area of the United States, before the Lou- 
isiana purchase, was perhaps, a million of square miles.’ 
That acquisition, and the subsequent cession of the Floridas, 
much more than doubled. our territory. Texas then came 
to us with three hundred thousand square miles, and Mex- 
ico, in 1848 and 1853, ceded a somewhat greater number. 
In Alaska, we received, in 1867, an addition of over half a 


' Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, iv, 409. 
* This is the estimate given in Morse’s American Geography, published in 
1792. 
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million, and thus our total area now is a little more than 
3,500,000 square miles. 

Canada and Newfoundland cover about the same extent 
of territory, or Over 3,524,000 square miles, estimating for 
part of British Columbia not yet accurately surveyed. 

At the time of the Revolution, the latest authority on 
American geography was the American Gazetteer, pub- 
lished in London, in 1776. It gave the total area of the 
North American continent, with a precision not aimed at by 
modern statisticians, at 3,699,087 square miles. The found- 
ers of the United States did not dream that the narrow line 
of States they had drawn together could in a century come 
to include a territory of three millions and a half of square 
miles, and still have beyond them another area of equal 
magnitude, and much of it of equal fertility and natural 
resources, into which to expand, in the next century. But 
that expansion I believe it is our destiny to accomplish, and 
by no other means than those of peace and mutual good 
will. The good faith of the nation was pledged by the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty against further extension to the 
southward, though it is doubtful whether this is still bind- 
ing upon us;’ but the North American continent with every 
island on the east, and the Hawaiian group upon the west, 
all bound to it as satellites to their planet, will, if we con- 
tinue in our historic policy as to annexation, eventually 
come under the flag of the United States. 


It has been argued with great force by an eminent author- 
ity on American constitutional law,’ that our plan of govern- 
ment makes no provision for a colonial system. But the 
relations of an extra-territorial possession to the United 
States can never be those of a colony to a European power. 
Such a colony has generally been treated as an appendage 
held for the benefit of the commercial interests of the 
mother country. Its trade, conducted by others and for 
others, has brought little benefit to its own inhabitants, to 


1 See Report of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of Dec. 22, 1892, on 
Senate Bill No. 1218. 
® Judge Cooley in the Forum for June, 1893, vol. xv, p. 393. 
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whom the navigation laws imposed upon them by a distant 
power have often seemed a kind of spoliation, under the 
name of protection. 

But any possessions, separated from the continent, which 
the United States may acquire, can rely on being governed 
under some system devised for the interest of all concerned, 
and administered by their own inhabitants, so far as they 
may show a capacity for self-government. 

Nor yet need we fear that the United States would not, if 
the occasion demanded, rule with a strong hand, when we 
recall the almost despotic system of administration which 
under the administration of Jefferson was forced upon the 
unwilling inhabitants of the Louisiana and Orleans territo- 
ries, and maintained until they had learned the real qualities 
and conditions of American citizenship. 


Up to the present time the cost of such of our territory as 
has come to us by purchase, has been, in all, as follows: 


It has been cheaply bought, even if we add to these sums 
the expenditures in the Seminole War, which followed the 
Florida purchase, and of the Mexican War, which had so 
close a connection with those which came next. 

The policy of annexation, up to the time of the Civil War, 
was mainly pressed by Southern influence, and largely in 
the interest of slavery. But slavery would never have been 
overthrown, had not the country spread out over the 
Northern portions of the Louisiana purchase and the Pacific 
coast. It was the new States, on new territory, that turned 
the balance against the South in the final struggle. Into 
them poured the tide of immigration which Southern states- 
men had vainly hoped the severity of Northern winters 
would repel. 
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A Congress of Southern Governors was held at Rich- 
mond in April of this year, to devise means to attract emi- 
grants to their section of the country. 1 hope their plans 
may prosper, but there is no stronger power in directing 
movements of population than that of sentiment, especially 
when resting on tradition. 

A public sentiment against slavery kept immigration from 
the Southern States while slavery endured, and a tradition- 
ary feeling keeps it from them still. Another generation 
must pass away before the Carolinas or Arkansas will be as 
attractive as Nebraska and Oregon, to those who seek new 
homes across the sea. 

S. E. BALDWIN. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


ORE than a year ago, just as the April number of The 

Forum, with *‘A Review of my Opinions” from the 
pen of Mr. Freeman as its leading article, was passing from 
the press to the public, the startling announcement came 
that he had died suddenly at Alicante, in Spain, of the 
small-pox. Strange, indeed, it was that this busy man 
should thus have paused, just before the end of his great 
career, to summarize the history of his thoughts, and that 
that summary should have closed with a statement of the 
principles by which, in his own last words, “1 would fain 
have my life and my writings judged.” Wherever the prin- 
ciples which pervaded alike the life and the writings of the 
sage of Somerset are clearly understood, the fact will appear 
that the great influence which he so long wielded, even 
beyond the limits of the English-speaking world, was the 
result of the blending, in the rarest harmony, of intense moral 
conviction with a system of thought which judged all things 
of the present in the light of the very widest and most 
accurate knowledge of the past. 

To those who understand the full scope and purport of 
Mr. Freeman’s life work, some of the recent, well-meaning 
newspaper sketches, which dwelt mainly upon the value of 
his researches to the history of architecture, were almost 
amusing. True it is that his earliest contributions to litera- 
ture were in the form of criticisms upon the beauties of old 
cathedrals; and his appreciation of architecture as one of 
the great forms of human speech by the aid of which we 
must read the history of the social and artistic conditions of 
the past, lingered with him to the last. And yet this branch 
of study was with him but a part of a greater whole; it was 
but an element, perhaps an important element, in that wide 
system of self-culture through which he equipped himself 
for the interpretation of some of the greatest epochs in 
human history. In his marvellous account of the Norman 
Conquest the chapters upon Romanesque architecture and 
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the Bayeux tapestry are not the leading features of the 
story, but they are invaluable side lights which show how 
careful the author was to exhaust every available source of 
knowledge in order to impart fullness and completeness to 
his narration. 

Fortunate it was for English literature that a scholar, 
thus equipped, should have appeared upon the scene, just 
at the moment when it became possible for the history of 
the English people to be written. The English language 
had grown old, and English literature had passed what has 
been called its golden age, before any serious attempt was 
ever made to open up the vast domain of English history. 
And when the investigation was at last begun, it was prose- 
cuted according to the method which has prevailed in the 
exploration of the Nile, whose course has been mapped 
out by explorers who have slowly ascended from its mouths 
to its source. Hume began his “ History of England” 
with the accession of the house of Stuart,—the volumes 
which treat of the preceding period were pinned on as an 
after-thought. Hallam began his “ Constitutional History ” 
with the accession of the house of Tudor,---three meagre 
chapters on the “* Middle Ages” sufficed to contain all that 
he knew of the preceding period. The magnificent ruin, 
known as “ Macaulay's History of England,” really begins 
with the accession of the house of Stuart,—a single chapter 
sufficed to contain all that the most brilliant and the most 
inquisitive of Englishmen has to say of the ten eventful 
centuries which precede that event. Some deep and serious 
reason must certainly have impelled three minds at once so 
acute and comprehensive to pass so lightly over the early 
and medieval history of their country in order to begin 
their narrations in comparatively modern times. That rea- 
son is not hard to find. The truth is, until recently, the real 
history of early and mediazval England has remained a 
sealed book. Only within the last fifty years have the char- 
ters, chronicles and memorials in which was entombed the 
early history of the English people been made accessible ; 
and only within the past twenty years have they been sub- 
jected to the final analysis, which has at last extracted from 
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them their full and true significance. Sharon Turner tells 
us in his history of the Anglo-Saxons, published between 
1799 and 1805, that when his first volume appeared, “the 
subject of the Anglo-Saxon antiquities had been nearly for- 
gotten by the British public. . . . The Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. lay still unexamined, and neither their contents, nor 
the important facts which the ancient writers and records of 
other nations had preserved of the transactions and fortunes 
of our ancestors had ever been made a part of our general 
history.” The honest effort made by Turner to arouse his 
countrymen to a sense of interest in the beginnings of their 
national life was followed in 1800 by an inquiry in parlia- 
ment, which resulted in the appointment of a commission 


“to methodize, regulate and digest the records.” The con-— 


duct of the work proving unsatisfactory in the hands of the 
Record Commission, its direction was finally committed to 
the Master of the Rolls, who still issues official publications, 
prefaced and edited by the most competent critics and 
scholars that he can draw to his aid. And yet to a private 
individual belongs the imperishable honor of having been 
the first to bring to light the most important of the early 


English historical records, and to have applied to their > 


interpretation the rich results of German research into the 
childhood of the whole Teutonic race. 

No matter whether the Germans drove the English into 
historical scholarship or not, the fact remains that Kemble, 
who studied under the brothers Grimm at Gottingen, was 
the first to reject every suggestion of Roman influence, 
and clearly to perceive the all-important fact, now gener- 
ally admitted, that the national life of the English people, 
both natural and political, began with the coming of the 
Teutonic invaders, who, during the fifth and sixth centuries, 
transferred from the Continent into Britain their entire 
scheme of barbaric life. In 1839 Kemble published his 
“Codex Diplomaticus”; in 1840 Thorpe published his 
“Ancient Laws and Institutes of England;”’ and in 1848 
Kemble published his “Saxons in England” in which was 
embodied the first effort ever made to state in a systematic 


form the results of the new sources of knowledge which he 
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had done so much to bring to light. A co-worker with 
Kemble was Sir Francis Palgrave, who in 1832 published 
‘The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth,” 
and in 1851-4 the ‘ History of Normandy and England.” 

Thus did these pioneer scholars, these path-breakers, open 
the way for the coming of the two great English historians 
who have raised the science of history to as high a pitch, 
perhaps, as it has ever reached, even in modern times. 
Not until Mr. Freeman had completed the “ History of the 
Norman Conquest,” not until Bishop Stubbs had completed 
the “Constitutional History,” the ‘‘Select Charters” and 
“the wonderful prefaces,” did the grand inquest into the 
early and medieval history of England, which Turner, 
Kemble and Palgrave had inaugurated, reach a definite and 
final result. Not until the headwaters of the mighty river 
had thus been reached, not until the direction of the streams 
during its earlier course had been clearly mapped out by 
competent hands, did it become possible either‘for the gen- 
eral student of the history of the English people, or for the 
special student of the English constitution, to begin with the 
sources, and trace them without interruption to their ulti- 
mate conclusion. Until the analysis had ended, it was im- 
possible for the synthesis to begin. 

The claim will be put forward by many, that Mr. Freeman 
was the greatest general historian whom the English race 
has so far produced, and as being his most famous com- 
pleted work, the “ History of the Norman Conquest” will 
have to stand every test, when the claim comes to be settled. 
In this many-sided work is reflected, as in a mirror, not only 
the mental and moral characteristics of its author, but also 
the ripe results of that wider and deeper system of historical 
investigation, through which, almost within our own times, 
the history of every European country has been re-exam- 
ined and re-expounded. Although a history of history 
may be a desideratum in literature, all students of the sub- 
ject know that, since the end of the last century, a transi- 
tion has taken place from the old artistic type,—which 
strove mainly after brilliancy of color and literary form, at 
the expense of careful research,—to the new sociological 
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type, which looks upon society as an organism, whose 
growth and decay are regulated by a system of law whose 
unbroken continuity binds the simple arrangements of the 
savage to the most complex conditions of the modern state, 
—a method of thought by which it is possible to demon- 
strate that the Federal Republic of the United States is the 
lineal descendant of those ancient German tribal federations 
of which we catch our first glimpses in the pages of Caesar 
and Tacitus. Although the tendencies which set the new 
method of historical investigation in motion were greatly 
accelerated by the social upheaval incident to the French 
Revolution, not until after the peace of 1815 was its direc- 
tion undertaken in France by the Thierrys, Michaud, Sis- 
mondi, Guizot, De Barante and Michelet. 

From France the torch passed into Germany and from Ger- 
many, by the hand of Kemble, into England. The new ex- 
plorers, intent upon investigating the entire past of man, were 
not slow to enter into the neglected and misunderstood domain 
of the Middle Ages, and thus was removed the unnatural bar- 
rier which broke the unity of history by an arbitrary division 
of the annals of ancient from those of modern times. We have 
Mr. Freeman's word for it, that, under the influence of the 
new method, all historical writings, anterior in date to the 
end of the last century, have been superseded or become 
obsolete, with the exception of Gibbon’s alone. The work- 
ets in this new school, whicm has thus brought about such 
marvellous results, are divisible into two classes: first, those 
who work upon the sources, and who extract from them, 
through a kind of laboratory process, their full and true sig- 
nificance; second, the more philosophic thinkers who build 
upon the facts, thus ascertained, broad and comprehensive 
generalizations. The work of this latter class has been per- 
haps most advanced by the use of the comparative method, 
which has been applied with brilliant success to the compar- 
ative study of language, mythology and politics. By the 
aid of comparative philology, the original race unity of the 
Aryan world was established, if it has been established; by 
the aid of comparative mythology the belief in that unity 
has been greatly strengthened ; while by the aid of compar- 
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ative politics we have been able to ascertain, in the words of 
Sir Henry Maine, that the village community was the origi- 
nal unit of political organization from Ireland to Hindostan. 

Mr. Freeman, in whose work by that title the science of 
comparative politics found its name, has taught us more 
clearly than anyone else that the key to the history of states 
is to be found in the history of their political institutions; a 
truth which he has emphasized by the maxim, which the 
historical students at the Johns Hopkins University have 
set up over their library, that “ History is past politics; pol- 
itics are present history.” In that work he has told us that 
‘“‘a political constitution is a specimen to be studied, classi- 
fied and labeled, as a building or an animal is studied, classi- 
fied and labeled by those to whom buildings or animals are 
objects of study. We have to note the likenesses, striking 
and unexpected as those likenesses often are, between the 
political constitutions of remote times and places; and we 
have, as far as we can, to classify our specimens according to 
the probable causes of those likenesses.’’ Thus imbued with 
the importance of the comparative method to the study of 
political institutions, he undertook its application upon the 
very widest scale, when» he drew the outlines of his work 
upon the “ History of Federal Government,” in which he 
proposed to study and compare the four most perfect types 
of the federal idea, which have so tar existed: the Achaian 
League; the Confederation of the Swiss Cantons; the 
Seven United provinces of the Netherlands, and the United 
States of North America. 

The greatest misfortune in Mr. Freeman’s literary career 
consists of the fact that he only completed the first volume 
of this, his most important undertaking, which volume is con- 
fined to the history of the Greek leagues alone. For the first 
time the history of federalism was undertaken by a competent 
hand, and what was accomplished makes us the more sensi- 
ble of what has been lost. Passing beyond the Greece of 
Thucydides into the Greece of Polybius, passing beyond the 
period in which the independent city-commonwealth was the 
dominant political idea, into the later and less brilliant period 
of Hellenic freedom occupied by the history of Greek feder- 
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alism, he has put before us in a tangible form the history of at 
least one federal league whose internal structure entitles it to 
rank as “a composite state,” not because it had passed beyond 
the requisition stage, but because its central or national gov- 
ernment acted directly onthe citizen. His careful analysis of 
the constitution of the Achaian League seems to have clearly 
established the fact that its government was really national; 
that there was an Achaian nation, with a national chief, a 
national assembly and national tribunals, that every Achaian 
citizen owed a direct allegiance to the central authority as a 
citizen of the league itself, and not merely of one of the 
cities that composed it. And yet while the author con- 
cludes that this ancient league represents the closest 
approach to the perfect federal idea which had ever been 
made prior to that embodied in the present constitution of 
the United States, he is careful to say that the history of 
the one had no direct or conscious influence upon the mak- 
ing of the other,—a conclusion which he strengthens by a 
citation from the Federalist (No. XVIII), in which we are 
told that “ could the interior structure and regular operation 
of the Achaian League be ascertained, it is possible that 
more light might be thrown by it on the science of federal 
government, than by any of the like experiments with which 
we are acquainted.” 

The attempt has now been made to indicate in a general 
way the conditions under which English history has been 
written; the point which had been reached at the time of 
Mr. Freeman’s advent; and the mental training and histor- 
ical method with which he was equipped when he entered 
upon the task of telling, as it had never been told before, the 
story of the Norman Conquest, its causes and its results. 
Within the limits of the five volumes which he has devoted 
to the subject he has undertaken to unfold the whole story 
from the Teutonic conquest of Britain to the reign of Edward 
the First. Such an undertaking necessarily involved: first, 
a complete history of the migration and settlement of the 
Teutonic invaders who came from the Continent into Brit- 
ain, between the middle of the fifth century and the end of 
the sixth, and established in the island world “a Germany 
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outside of Germany ;” second, a history of the Scandinavian 
pirates who settled upon the coast of Gaul, and there built 
up the famous Norman duchy, embracing “the creed, the 
manners and the language of their French neighbors, with- 
out losing a whit of the old Scandinavian vigor and love of 
adventure;” third, the Norman Conquest of England by 
William the Bastard; fourth, and most important of all, the 
history of the process through which the Old-English sub- 
structure, intrenched in the strongholds of its local, self-gov- 
erning communities, survived the assault and arose at last 
triumphant out of the death-struggle, with its race identity, 
its language and its political constitution enriched in every 
part and yet undestroyed. So far as race identity is con- 
cerned, Mr. Freeman never grew weary of proving that the 
conquerors were conquered, that the Normans became Eng- 
lishmen; so far as language is concerned, we have Max 
Miiller’s word for it that “the grammar, the blood and soul 
of the language, is as pure and unmixed English as spoken 
in the British Isles, as it was when it was spoken on the 
shores of the German Ocean by the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes of the continent; as far as political institutions are 
concerned, we have Bishop Stubbs’ word for it, that “the 
German element is the paternal element in our system, nat- 
ural and political.” 

In executing the manifold tasks which such a wide and 
varied theme cast upon him, the author of the Norman Con- 
quest undertook to discharge all the functions necessary to 
the complete application to his subject of the method of the 
historical school to which he belonged. First of all he did 
not shrink from working upon the sources; as his clear, 
painstaking and exhaustive expositions of that wonderful 
chain of documents, which extends from the English Chron- 
icle to the reign of Edward the First, fully demonstrate. 
His appendices, embracing all the vexed questions involved 
in his narration, are mines of knowledge which the specialist 
can work without limit and without exhaustion. And yet it 
is not until after he leaves the scriptorium of the source- 
worker, and rises into the higher air, in which he can spread 
the wings of his broader capabilities, that we see him at the 
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best advantage. Inthe wide sweep of his historic vision the 
Teutonic tribes which coalesced in Britain in the formation 
of the English people were never severed trom the greater 
mass which they had left behind them on the continent, and 
that greater mass was with him but a subdivision of the great 
Aryan household, whose members were of equal interest 
whether they dwelt upon the shores of the Mediterranean 
or the Baltic. To him the kinship between the Greek and 
the Teuton was a real thing, and to the study of their lan- 
guage, history and institutions he devoted the best efforts of 
his life. And yet, wide as was his perspective, no writer was 
ever more deeply imbued with local attachments, no narra- 
tive ever more deeply colored than his with the attractive 
hues of genuine national feeling. 

Above all things, Mr. Freeman was an Englishman, and 
by that he understood that he was a lineal descendant of the 
original “ English Kin,” who were settled in the land in the 
days of King Alfred. Nothing can be more touching than 
his perfect oneness with, and admiration for, that pre-Norman 
England, of which, when he tells that portion of his story, he 
makes himself a part. To him the coming of the Danes was 
an event of yesterday, and into the fight which his hero 
/Elfred wages against the plundering Northmen he enters 
with a vivid earnestness which becomes contagious. And 
yet it is to his later hero, Harold, the last national champion 
of the older England against the invader, that he gives the 
full measure of his zeal and patriotism. From the time that 
Harold turns from his great victory at Stamfordbridge, and 
begins his march to the south to meet the Normans under 
William, the interest is at fever heat, and that interest never 
flags until it is lost in something very near akin to emotion as 
we read how on the heights of Senlac, “ Harold still fought ; 
his shield bristled with Norman shafts; but he was still un- 
wounded and unwearied. At last another arrow, more 
charged with destiny than its fellows, went more truly to its 
mark. Falling like a bolt from heaven, it pierced the King’s 
right eye; he clutched convulsively at the weapon, he broke 
off the shaft, his ax dropped from his hand, and he sank in 
agony at the foot of the Standard.” All the passionate resent- 
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ment, which might have fired the heart of one of Harold’s 
followers against the two treacherous northern earls who 
failed to come to the King’s aid at the critical moment, 
breaks from the author’s lips as he tells us how “the faith- 
less sons of Elfgar came not to King Harold’s muster.” It 
is admitted by all the most competent critics that the descrip- 
tion of the battle of Senlac, or Hastings, is one of the most 
artistic and vivid specimens of word-painting in the English 
language, whatever questions may be raised as to its accuracy 
in certain points of detail. In this account William and his 
followers do not suffer. By the brilliance of the Norman, 
Mr. Freeman was always dazzled, and nothing that he ever 
wrote exceeds perhaps in pathos or in beauty, that sketch 
contained in the first volume, in which he tells us how the 
Norman everywhere conquered and then everywhere van- 
ished. “The Norman has vanished from the world, but he 
has indeed left a name behind him. Of him came Richard 
the Fearless and William the Bastard; of him came that 
Robert whose foot was first placed upon the ransomed bat- 
tlements of the Holy City, and that mightier Robert who in 
one year beheld the Cesars of East and West flee before him. 
And of his stock, far more truly than of the stock of Imperial 
Swabia, came the wonder of his own, and of all succeeding 
ages,—poet, scholar, warrior, legislator, the terror and the 
marvel of Christendom and of Islam; the foe alike of Roman 
Pontiffs and of Moslem Sultans; who won alike the golden 
crown of Rome, and the thorny crown of Salem; dreaded in 
one world as the foremost champion of Christ, cursed in 
another as the apostate votary of Mahomet—the gay, the 
brave, the wise, the relentless, the godless Frederick.” 

In working out his conclusions as to the results of the con- 
quest, in pointing out the extent to which the Old-English 
fabric, social and political, was modified and enriched, with- 
out being destroyed, by infusions from Norman sources, Mr. 
Freeman found perhaps the very best opportunity for a dis- 
play of his critical and analytical powers. By his chapters 
on “The Political Results of the Norman Conquest,” on 
“The Effects of the Norman Conquest on Language and 
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Literature,” and on “The Effects of the Norman Conquest 
on Art,” that statement may be fully verified. 

When, therefore, this marvellous work is viewed as a 
whole; when the critical skill with which its materials were 
examined before they were accepted as trustworthy is taken 
into account, when we adequately comprehend the broad 
and comprehensive method by which they were combined 
into an harmonious and logical whole,—there can be but little 
left for the most exacting to require. 


And yet there is still another element of excellence which <« 


illumines and adorns the whole, which has so far been passed 
by in silence. No well trained student of the English tongue 
can fail to perceive that, in the mere matter of style, Mr. 
Freeman must be ranked among the masters of our modern 
English prose. The hypercritical, who refuse to permit 
repetition for the sake of emphasis, may find some fault with 
him on that account; but when that has been said, all has 
been said. No man ever wrote with greater clearness or 
purity ; no one has ever to guess at what he means; he is 
ever faithful to what he once said was the greatest of all lit- 
erary canons,—that one laid down by Mr. Chucks in “Peter 
Simple,”—* Spin your yarn in plain English.” 

And yet no one was ever more careful than he to adorn and 
emphasize his narrative with the strongest and most musical 
terms which the language contains, always preferring pure 
English words to foreign derivatives. A deviation from this 
rule offended him even in the speech of the common people. 
One day when we were together at the Lindell Hotel in St. 
Louis, he told me that upon his arrival the servant who was 
sent to select rooms for Mrs. Freeman and himself asked: 
‘‘Where shall I locate you good folks?"’ With a twinkle in 
his eye he said: “I damned him for the “locate” but par- 
doned him for the “ folks.” He then explained that the sense 
in which the word “ locate” was used by us was entirely 
unknown in England. And he further remarked that the 
word “ fall,” which we still properly use, as it was used in 
England at the time of the migration, had been improperly 
superseded since then in the mother land by the word 
“autumn.” Another illustration of the same kind he found 
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in the word * meeting-house,” which, while it has survived 
in its original sense in this country, has been entirely super- 
seded in England by the word “chapel.” 

During the years 1881-2 Mr. Freeman made his last visit 
to the United States, passing some seven months with us, 
studying into and reflecting upon the various phases of our 
complex national life. He went as far west as St. Louis, 
and during his sojourn there it was my privilege to form 
with him an acquaintance which gradually ripened into a 
friendship which was to me of the very greatest value. In 
his “Impressions of the United States,” published shortly 
after his return to England, he said: “] know not whether 
I ought to tell how one gentleman did me the honor to 
come all the way from Mobile to St. Louis, a distance about 
as far as the whole length of Great Britain, merely to make 
my acquaintance. I felt abashed, as I had certainly never 
taken such a journey to meet any continental or American 
scholar.” Long as the journey was, | felt more than repaid 
by the pleasure and profit | derived while dwelling with 
him for nearly a week under the same roof. The thin crust 
of his English reserve was at once broken, so soon as he dis- 
covered that | was a worker in some of his favorite fields, 
and that | had sought him, not from mere curiosity, but for 
advice and instruction. No man was ever a more patient 
listener or a more willing teacher,—the mental sympathy 
which grew out of common pursuits at once opened the 
doors of his heart. He soon made me perfectly at ease with 
him, and that pleasure was greatly enhanced by the frequent 
presence of Mrs. Freeman, whose rare mental gifts added 
much to our conversations. 

I was then hard at work upon my “ Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution,” the scope and purpose of which 
I discussed with him in detail. The earnest words of en- 
couragement and approval which I took away with me 
enabled me to renew my task with fresh hope and with a 
lighter heart. During the years that followed our parting, 
he never lost interest in my undertaking, and, no matter in 
what part of the world he happened to be, he never failed to 
send me a letter, whenever anything occurred to him which 
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he thought might prove of value to me. Such was the 
warmth of his interest in those to whom he was really drawn. 

In talking with him about his contemporaries in England I 
soon discovered that nothing could exceed his generous and 
unselfish admiration of those to whom he gave his confidence 
and approval. To his brother-scholar, the Bishop of Oxford, 
he could not give sufficient praise. He awarded to him the 
honor of being the greatest master of English history,—an 
honor which all the world concedes to him, within the domain 
of his own choosing, that of constitutional history. Of the 
late John Richard Green, the author of the “ History of the 
English People,” who was then among the living, he ex- 
pressed an admiration that was enthusiastic. Towards his 
friend, Prof. Max Miiller, of whom he spoke as Max, it was 
plain to see that he was bound not only by admiration, but 
by affection. He said that, when his German origin was 
taken into account, his “ Science of Language,” considered 
merely as to style, was a marvel of pure English prose. 

And yet, like all strong lovers, he was evidently a good 
hater. The bright lights which shone upon his friends 
turned into shadows as they fell upon his foes. Being fully 
informed as to his hostility to one of his contemporaries, 
whom he had once in a critical essay torn limb from limb, I 
asked him what estimate he put upon Mr. as an his- 
torian. After reflecting for a moment, he said, with a pecu- 
liar cast in his eye, ‘I tell you this as to Mr. When- 
ever you read anything that he writes, read it with care; 
store it away in your mind; and never forget it. For then 
you will know one thing for certain, and that is, that by no 
possibility did itever happen in that way.” I knew then that 
he was human. In politics he was equally pronounced and 
emphatic. While he never wearied of praising his ideal 
chief, Mr. Gladstone, he did not hesitate to say in print not 
long ago, that “ this Robert Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, is 
the most mischievous man in all England.” 

Where the mortal remains of this world-famous thinker 
are to find a final resting place, I know not. If certain preju- 
dices are ignored and justice done, sepulchre will be offered 
them in the “ West Minster,” in that ‘church of Eadward” 
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which was ever the most cherished object of his thoughts, 
and whose earlier history he has embalmed in deep and 
solemn passages, which move the heart like the voice of some 
ancient prophet trembling through the psalms. Within the 
hallowed precincts of the national shrine, upon the hearth 
of the English nation, should be laid the ashes of England's 
greatest historian. 
HANNIS TAYLOR. 
Madrid, Spain. 
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THE TENDENCIES OF NATURAL VALUES. 


URING its youth political economy was mainly a the- 

ory of prosperity: it inquired into the “ causes of the 
wealth of nations,” and sought the cause, “by which... . 
any society of human beings, in respect to this universal 
object of human desire, is made prosperous or the reverse.” 
With Ricardo, political economy became a theory of values. 
During the Industrial Revolution that came between Smith 
and Ricardo social values had been silently but swiftly dis- 
placing the private values of the earlier economy. With 
the emergence of this great order of industrial phenomena it 
was impossible to attend so exclusively to the nature and 
causes of national prosperity. Whence come these values 
that prevail over such wide areas and govern the exchanges 
of such vast quantities of wealth? Whose will lies behind 
them? How are they fixed? How is it that the value 
movements of the same commodity in different markets syn- 
chronize so well? In what way are values determined by 
men’s production? In what way do they determine men’s 
economic rewards? The distribution of wealth they effect 
—is it just or unjust? Thus the origin, constitution, laws, 
and tendencies of values become the characteristic problem 
of economics. The effort to master the subtle and baffling 
phenomena of social value, to discover why goods, whether 
intermediate or final, exchange for each other as they do, 
has for three quarters of a century tested the powers of the 
highest minds. 

The solution of the value problem is the cardinal task of 
economic science. It stands at the center, and to solve it is 
to solve the remaining problems. Arising at the place 
where wants and goods mutually intercept each other, value 
can be mastered only by tracing the determinants of each. 
It involves production, seeing production shapes itself with 
reference to securing maximum value. It involves con- 
sumption, seeing consumption shapes itself with reference to 
expending minimum value. It zs distribution, seeing that a 
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value is always somebody’s reward. With individual pro- 
duction, the producer's reward varies with the value of his 
product. With social production, it varies with the value of 
the intermediate goods or services furnished by the coiéper- 
ator. What is interest but a category arising when present 
goods are valued in terms of future goods? What is wages 
but the value of labor in the labor market? What is rent 
but one of those causes of differential gain, not determining 
but determined by value? What are business profits but 
another of those differential gains? Production is individual 
and physical as well as social ; consumption is individual and 
psychological as well as social; but values are an order of 
phenomena strictly social. Values are literally social insti- 
tutions, and its attention to them is the main warrant for 
including economics among the social sciences. 

The first conclusion regarding market values was that 
they play about certain Natural Values, and that these Nat- 
ural Values are egua/ to costs of production. It was next 
held that these Natural or Normal Values are in proportion 
to respective quantities of labor and uses of capital required, 
or, in other words, to cost of production. Articles with 
the same cost of production have the same value. But no 
sooner had a law been reached than exceptions became nec- 
essary. Ricardo noticed that the law did not apply to 
goods by their very nature not multiplicable, such as coins, 
curios, works of old artists, etc., to money when a seignior- 
age is charged, to agricultural products, or to goods pro- 
duced at an increasing cost. Mill excepted products of 
different countries, and products having a joint cost. 
Cairnes showed that the services or products of different 
non-competing groups do not exchange in proportion to 
their respective costs of production. Walker deduces that, 
in the case of products requiring the services of entrepre- 
neurs, only the goods made by the no-profits entrepreneur 
can be said to obey the law of cost. To this list we may add 
two more exceptions which are at present rising to general 
reccgnition. Prof. H. C. Adams has proved that, in indus- 
tries of increasing return, the value of products will not bear 
a constant relation to cost. Prof. Bbhm-Bawerk has shown 
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that the value of present goods, exchanged for future goods, 
does not stand in any necessary connection with that cost of 
production known as abstinence.’ 

The effect of this diligent study of economic life was to 
exclude group after group of actual values from the compass 
of Normal or Natural Values. Real values were divided 
into two great classes, the one a kind of patrician order, 
embraced within the classic and orthodox formula of cost of 
production, the other a heterogeneous mob of exceptional, 
anomalous, plebeian values, excluded from the sacred circle 
of pure economics, and granted only such scanty explanation 
as was offered by the law of supply and demand. Finally, 
as in old Rome, so here, the pressure of the outlawed, 
neglected cases upon the bounds of law and authority became 
too great; there had to be an irruption of the body of unex- 
plained values into the field of economic theory. 

The first step, preliminary to the widening of doctrine, 
was to show that labor, admittedly the typical constituent 
of cost, is not the basis, cause, or essence of value. So long 
as value seemed to have its root in cost, it was natural to 
conclude that among articles freely producible equal values 
flow from equal costs, and difference in value proves differ- 
ence incost. But with the accumulation of a large residuum 
of cases where value plainly persists with low cost, or no 
cost at all, with a growing multitude of anomalous value- 
phenomena knocking at the gates of economic theory and 
imperatively demanding admission, a new analysis was 
required. So Jevons studied consumption, and discovered 
the declension of utility and the identity of marginal utility 
with subjective, individual, or private value. Then the Aus- 
trians analyzed the market, and found that objective, social 
or market value lies between the valuations of the marginal 
pairs of buyers and sellers, is, in brief, practically identical 
with the Marginal Utility of the article to the Marginal 
Buyer (or consumer). With this the great enigma was 
explained. 


! Prof. Patten has described the development of the cost theory very clearly 
in his “ Theory of Dynamic Economics.” 
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The earlier thinkers had sought in vain to root value in 
utility. Not noticing the declension of utility with increase 
of quantity, they had been puzzled by the low value of the 
so-called necessaries and the high value of the luxuries. 
Again they might review the whole circle of consumers with- 
out finding value in use, or utility, coinciding with objective 
value. As subjective value to individuals seemed to stand 
at all levels above value, but was rarely identical with it, it 
was held impossible to base value on utility. A thousand 
pianos, sold to-day, will have a thousand different utilities. 
If value of each is as its utility, there should be a thousand 
different values; while there is in fact but one! Can you 
found one value on a thousand different utilities? Or, if you 
select one utility, then wzch utility? Why that of A rather 
than that of B? 

To this old riddle the new economists had a triumphant 
answer. Which utility! Why, that of the marginal con- 
sumer of course. The marginal utility to the marginal con- 
sumer—that is in brief the value of a consumption good in 
the market. That mysterious, all-prevailing value that gov- 
erns the estimations and exchanges of a million measures of 
a commodity offered in a hundred communicating markets, 
rests on a pivot, and that pivot is its putative subjective 
value to the marginal buyer. This becomes the social value 
and supersedes all other private values. Society determines 
values, but her agent is the Marginal Buyer. He is the 
price-fixer, the valuer. As supply grows, a weaker buyer 
fixes value: as supply shrinks, the valuation of a stronger 
buyer becomes the standard. Given the scale of buyers, 
and the moving margin of supply automatically picks out 
the man that shall be the marginal buyer and hence the 
price-fixer. Thus the old unsatisfactory Law of Supply and 
Demand, in which value hung suspended and _ baseless, 
rooted neither in cost nor in utility, is developed into the 
Law of Marginal Utility, true of all values whatsoever. 

The discovery that value is a particular utility was so 
brilliant and important, that for a time men forgot that only 
half the problem of normal value had been fully solved. 
Value is marginal utility. Very well. But what locates the 
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margin on the scale of utilities? Why is actual supply 
broken off at just this point, so as to expose just this partic- 
ular utility? or, if you please, this particular buyer? Why 
is A made marginal buyer instead of B? 

The answer to this has been to treat Supply as Demand 
has been treated, to endow the sellers with a scale of sub- 
jective valuations as well as the buyers. It is then easy to 
point out that supply is broken off when the valuation of the 
strongest excluded seller exceeds that of the strongest 
excluded buyer. But this explanation breaks down in the 
presence of actual conditions. Where, as with modern 
division of labor, goods are produced solely for exchange, 
the elaborate apparatus of subjective sellers’ valuations finds 
no counterpart in reality. It is true that, with decline of 
market value, would-be sellers successively withdraw and 
thus adjust supply. But it would be idle to suppose they 
have resolved to consume their own goods. The reserve 
valuations of sellers relate not to use but to the probable 
course of market-value in the future. Assuming constant 
demand, the seller can be regarded as acting with reference 
to the future course of supply. Now this is nothing else 
than the path of a moving equilibrium between the constant 
reinforcements due to production and the steady depletions 
due to consumption. The supply of the moment, then, 
depends upon sellers’ reserve valuations. But these in turn 
depend, not, as some suppose, upon utility-estimates, but on 
the probable course of future supply, i. e., dynamic supply. 

Now Dynamic Supply is partly fixed by the influences 
that determine what portion of the free productive powers 
of the community shall be devoted to the production of 
the article in question. So, if the philosophy of Demand 
requires the doctrine of utilities, the philosophy of Supply 
reintroduces the doctrine of costs. Recent thinkers, there- 
fore, feeling the lameness of the Marginal Utility theory in 
explaining the constitution of Dynamic Supply, have striven 
to restore the cost concept to its rightful place in the philos- 
ophy of value. 

The new school does not derive value directly from labor 


or cost, for only indirectly can cost affect value. The thought 
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is that with freedom of competition, perfect omniscience 
and mobility being supposed, human beings under the spur 
of self-interest will so direct their productive powers as to 
secure the largest possible surplus above subjective cost. 
This means that they will so dispose their capital, energies, 
skill, etc.—that the last application at any point, or in any 
way, will presumably secure as great a surplus as the last 
application elsewhere, or in any other way. From this we 
deduce that the normal value of goods, freely producible, 
must be in proportion to the cost of the most expensive por- 
tions of their necessary and regular supply. Such is the law 
of normal value, when supply is dynamic, and the flow of 
the productive powers of the community is free. Where, 
as in the case of goods not regularly produced, the supply 
is not dynamic, there is no normal value, market-value being 
fixed by the subjective valuations of the marginal pairs. 
Where supply is dynamic but monopolized, supply will be 
kept below normal, and value, losing all touch with cost, 
will be manipulated to a point calculated to yield maximum 
net revenue. 

The upshot of all this is, that only the marginal portions 
of the supply of freely produced goods can any longer be 
held to tend toward a value proportionate to their cost. 
The universal conformity of values to costs, which many have 
supposed to hold true of all goods and services, proves to be 
a myth. Where the earlier thinkers saw a series of produc- 
ers, equal in personal abilities, opportunities, and situation, 
supplying the market with goods of uniform cost, we now 
see a body of men, differing greatly in capacity, opportunity, 
and advantages, regularly producing goods at different 
costs, to be exchanged at a rate that will normally just cover 
the greatest of these costs. Where the classic economists 
saw the members of a perfectly mobile society entering with 
full freedom and security into any and every branch of pro- 
duction, and so disposing their powers as to bring the nor- 
mal values of all goods into the same relation to their 
respective costs of production, the modern thinker sees a 
society halting dubiously before an industrial field, of which 
the richer portions are already seized by monopolists, pro- 
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tected by all kinds of natural barriers, legal ramparts, and 
party walls against effective competition from without. 
The significance of this new point of view is that it reveals 
to us the profound gulf between actual values and theoret- 
ical values. Men have conceived the natural and automatic 
arrangement of economic life as one in which each producer 
receives according to the amount of his product, each man 
is rewarded according to his works. But we now see 
everywhere differential gain and monopolist’s profit. The 
economic surplus that was at first denied, and later was sup- 
posed to be spread evenly and equitably by economic forces 
over the whole field of industry, now not only proves to be 
a larger and ever larger share of total value, but further- 
more appears to collect in certain pools or flow to the 
bottom of certain drainage basins. 

Such has been I conceive the course of economic theory. 

My task is now to find the cameo of this intaglio, the 
objective transformation that has caused this subjective rev- 
olution, the evolution of facts that underlies this develop- 
ment of theory. If our science registers the successive 
phases of the economic life, if the course of economic doc- 
trine mirrors the movement and unfolding of industrial 
institutions, we may count on finding an actual movement 
of values corresponding to the revolution in doctrine I have 
described. Some there are, | know, who will deny this, on 
the ground that the shiftings of our science have been due, 
as in the natural sciences, not to change in the subject mat- 
ter, but to closer observation of it. Not the objective phe- 
nomena have changed, but our knowledge of them. But 
this view I believe is unjust to the great founders of the sci- 
ence, and blind to the deep significance for practical pur- 
poses that men more and more attach to the study of the 
social sciences. 

What then has been and is the course of development of actual 
values? What has been the influence of progress upon the rela- 
tion of values to costs ? 

The competitive system has been insensibly creeping 
upon us for centuries, but only within the past six score 
years has it hastened to display its true tendencies. Within 
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this time the world has seen a stupendous revolution in 
industry, resulting in an economic organization unparallelled 
in the history of the human race. The joint initial causes of 
this revolution were the cheapening of transportation, and 
the introduction of the factory system, in connection with 
power machinery and the division of labor and an increase 
in the density of population. The first effect of these 
changes was the Delocalization of Demand. Until this 
time, demand for nearly all the substantive goods of life 
had had to present itself in local and neighboring markets. 
The expense of carriage forbade its seeking supply in 
distant localities, except for the purchase of luxuries or the 
more easily transportable commodities of common. use. 
Localization of industry there was little, seeing manufacture 
on a large scale with all its victorious economies was as yet 
impossible. The few places devoted to the making of spe- 
cial wares could be for the most part little more than aggre- 
gates of small producers, working by simple and primitive 
methods. In the main, each district was self-supporting, 
and the few producers ina given industry, such as milling, 
or cabinet-making, knew no competition save that of workers 
on about the same level as themselves. Differential advan- 
tages were few, and the victory of a producer of unusual 
abilities, or opportunity, was limited either by the difficulty 
of large industry or the narrowness of the accessible market. 
Men were but slightly differentiated, and the superior worth 
of one man over another came mainly by way of unusual 
intelligence and skill in his craft. The industrial mechanism 
was simple and the opportunities for rare ability to win an 
inordinately large fortune were few. Men were brought 
into comparative equality, because the field for personal 
talent was narrow or did not exist. Consequently values 
were in close relation to labor-and-waiting cost, and men’s 
rewards measured in a rude way their exertions and their 
technical skill acquired with much cost of time, effort, and 
self-denial. The distributive system, therefore, achieved a 
fair measure of justice, and commended itself to the reason 
and conscience of the age. It was one that gave to the 
desirable qualities of character—honesty, intelligence, taste, 
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skill, forethought, diligence, originality—a fair degree of 
encouragement. 

It was now the fate of this old economic order to be 
broken to pieces by a swift succession of changes that, in 
two or three generations, have filled the world with an 
unprecedented abundance of wealth, and profoundly modi- 
fied most of our political and social institutions. 

A cheapening of transportation, translated into its eco- 
nomic significance, becomes the Delocalizing of Demand. 
With easy transport, Effective Demand is no longer domi- 
ciled with the consumer. No longer is it as dispersed as 
the population. Lower the fare and Demand travels. The 
demand for fuel may present itself, wherewithal in hand, a 
hundred miles from home. That for food may appear a 
thousand miles from its origin. That for stuffs and cloth 
may migrate to other countries and to other continents. 
Formerly Demand lay quiescent at the bottom of a valley 
hemmed in by an insurmountable barrier of freight charges. 
Now these are levelled away, and Demand becomes as 
placeless as a drop of quicksilver on a polished steel plate. 
No one can now say “ Demand is mine.”” Nobody is sure of 
keeping it, once gotten. It is now the goal of all, the pos- 
session of none. 

The effect of the Delocalization of Demand is to exterd 
competition. The local producer is no longer assured of his 
home market. The wall that protected him from outside 
competition is down, his easy monopoly of supply is forever 
gone. Cry out as he may about “ public spirit’ and the 
“duty to patronize one’s neighbor,” he finds Demand fin- 
icky, and hard to please, and prone to wander. Hitherto 
he competed mildly with his fellow workers within a nar- 
row district,—men of about the same grade and working 
under about the same conditions as himself. Now he finds 
himself forced to battle with strange competitors. At first 
the wares from another county are sold to customers at his 
very door. But as, with the lowering of freight rates, the 
mobility of Demand increases, and its circle of movement 
widens, he finds himself brought within dangerous reach of 
larger and ever larger zones of alien producers; and he, 
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who began by jealous contest with his fellow countrymen, 
Ai must now prove his mettle in competition with men on the 
other side of the globe, of a different race, religion, and 
social organization from his own. 
EE With the growing extent of competition comes a deepening 
ie tntensity. Just as a number of drops of quicksilver, dis- 
: persed on a smooth metal plate, would, if all accidental 
| obstacles were removed, collect in course of time in a mass 
4 and seek the point of greatest attraction, so the multitude of 
| 


little local demands will tend to run together, as transport ; 

| improves, and pour toward the point where supply may ; 

¢ most advantageously be secured. The effect of this fusion } 

, is profoundly to alter the character of competition. The { 

local producer finds himself at once depressed and stimulated | 

by the workings of the revolution in transportation. On 

the other hand, he has lost his assurance of the local market, 

and at every point is confronted by hosts of competitors. 

On the other hand, invasion is a game that two can play at. 

If outsiders endanger his aforetime business, it is at the 

same time possible to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. 

If the goods of others can reach his home market, why may 

| not his goods reach outside consumers? The range of his 

competitors measures the range of demand he might draw i 

| j to himself, could he but excel his rivals. 

} In the days of domestic and small shop industry the vic- 

tory of the ablest competitor could be but barren, no matter 

how much demand might become detached from locality 

and blending with other detached demands flow hither and 

thither. The overgrown industry, lacking in organic unity ; 
and no longer vivified in every part by the watchful eye 
! and keen interest of the master, soon lost to its proprietor 
) his advantage in ability, so that competition resulted in a 
; victory for certain localities possessing some advantage in 
) nature, or in the skill and traditions of the laboring popula- 
ay tion, rather than in a victory for a certain establishment. 
' } But with the minute division of labor, the great mechanical 


| inventions, the steam engine, and the use of power machin- 
ery, it became possible for the size of an enterprise to keep 
pace with the extension of the market. Industries that had 
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been hitherto of stubbornly diminishing returns, now became 
of constant or even of increasing returns. The shopman, the 
craftsman, the handworker, the independent producer, had 
to give way to the great machine industry of the factory, the 
“works,” the mammoth establishment where thousands of 
workmen were massed, grouped, graded, regimented and 
organized for the making of vast quantities ofa single line on 
goods. 

The feasibility of production on a large scale lends a new 
significance to the formation of an Aggregate Mobile 
Demand. In many lines it becomes possible for a single 
manufacturer of extraordinary talent to capture the whole 
field and bar out all rivals. The glittering prize of the De- 
mand of a whole state or an entire nation swings temptingly 
before the eyes of each individual, and spurs him to_ his 
supremest effort. One man’s plow cuts the furrows in a 
hundred thousand fields. Another supplies farm wagons for 
perhaps a third of the entire Northwest. One man makes 
millions by selling his brand of coffee across nearly every 
gorcery counter in the Union. The market for steel pens is 
almost monopolized by another. A third is able to allure to 
his manufactory an enormous aggregate demand for toilet 
soap. The ability to supply a million families with break- 
fast cocoa is the foundation of the fortune of a fourth. A 
nurseryman wins national fame by the excellence of his 
garden seeds. The manufacturers in the centre of a certain 
hard-wood district are able to ship their furniture to every 
part of the country. A powerful refining company in Amer- 
ica wrests the oil market in China from its Russian compet- 
itors. A Chicago firm induces a large European demand for 
canned beef to come to its doors. The fortunate maker of 
shoes sees his “ make” expelling other styles in innumerable 
markets. The producers of ready made garments can take 
the moiety of the clothing trade from the hands of the local 
tailor, and concentrate it in a few centres. Certain brands 
of crackers, canned fruit, mustard, cocoa, oatmeal, preserved 
meat, etc., are to be found anywhere within the rim of civil- 
iZation. 
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With the delocalizing of demand and the localizing of 
supply, attending the growth of industry on a large scale, 
the character of industrial competition undergoes profound 
change. Under the old system the competitors were few 
and near, the market contended for was narrow, and, owing 
to the fact that beyond a certain point, scon reached, nearly 
all industries were subject to the law of decreasing returns, 
the reward of success was not dazzling nor was the penalty 
of defeat crushing. The mild type of competition survives 
in agriculture, for as yet farming is a business that soon 
reaches the point of decreasing returns. Though acre be 
added to acre, the limit of profitable concentration is event- 
ually reached. Hence no farmer fears lest a neighbor steal 
his market from him. Only infinitesimally can the heavy 
crop of Farmer A break the market for the lighter crop of 
Farmer B. The offensive savage warfare that seeks to injure 
or damage the productive power of one’s rival can have no 
place in the farming occupation. There competition, if it 
consciously exist at all, is but a mild and innocent rivalry to 
excel in quantity or quality of crop. Throughout most of 
the extractive industries there is no natural place for the 
destructive, unscrupulous competition that sears the con- 
science, erodes the moral character, and dissolves social ties. 

Far different is it in the elaborative industries, where 
expansion no longer pays the penalty of increasing expense. 
Here the competitors may be numerous, distant, and alien, 
of unknown practices, methods, and scruples. The market 
fought for may be a certain stratum of consumers through- 
out the civilized world. The prize of success may be a par- 
tial, a temporary, or even a complete monopoly of supply of 
a given commodity, insuring millions of gain and all the lux- 
ury, honors, power, and distinction that great wealth can 
command. The punishment of defeat is not simply stagna- 
tion and mediocrity, but absolute ruin. And so, as men face 
the rule-or-ruin alternative, with the temptation of fortune 
on the one hand, the bitterness of failure on the other, com. 
petition between them takes on a new form. Conservative 
emulation yields to ferocious, relentless warfare. Diplomacy, 
strategy, artifice, are as important as quantity and quality 
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of output. The suit for public favor is a fight to cripple or 
disable one’s opponent, rather than a race to be won by 
excellence. Ina struggle to win and hold a fickle demand, 
where a hair’s weight may decide the battle, it is natural that 
the contestants should often force each other across the line 
that sunders right from wrong. In modern business, where 
great markets are striven for, a conscience is a burden, a 
scruple is a handicap. Hence the advantage of the meanest 
man. Hence the moral dualism, the industrial Bedouinism, 
the “ethics of trade,” the depravity of business, the degen- 
eration of competition into license and predatory warfare. 

I have cited the lamentable but familiar workings of com- 
petition in these lines of production where demand is most 
placeless and concentration most feasible, not as a text for 
moral discourse, but as the surface sign of a deep and hid- 
den tendency. I count the degradation of competition in 
these particular departments proof positive of the magnified 
importance attaching in this competition to the quality of 
prudent and enlightened unscrupulousness. If the premium 
on sharp practice be so great, if the advantage of conserva- 
tive crookedness be so indisputable, if the emphasis laid on 
moral obliquity be so strong, may we not infer that the 
degree of disadvantage and embarrassment imposed by a 
sensitive conscience or a sense of fair play is greater now 
and here, than under former conditions, or in other depart- 
ments of production? And if the advantage of a dull moral 
sense be so great, how much greater must be the advantage 
of intellectual keenness, insight, foresight, mastery of details, 
courage, persistence, knowledge of character, concentration, 
ambition, sound judgment, swift decision, executive ability, 
and the other qualities that are serviceable in the race for 
wealth! Must not these acquire a new importance as well 
as moral suppleness and slipperiness ? 

The result, then, of the Industrial Revolution can not be 
other than the exaggeration of differences. The lengthen- 
ing radius of competition magnifies a difference between 
men just as the longer range of a shot magnifies a swerve of 
the rifle barrel. As sickness tries a man’s constitution, and 
as adversity tests his character, so sharper competition 
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brings to light the hidden strength or weakness of his eco- 
nomic situation. Factors once unnoticed come to be deci- 
sive. Traits, supposed neutral, are seen to aid or handicap. 
Trifles, details, minutiz acquire importance. Trivial excel- 
lences award success, and slight advantages prove moment- 
ous. Demand, more and more sensitive, like the beam hung 
on agate edges, turns at the difference of a hair. When 
competitors, actual or potential, are so many and so close- 
crowded on the scale of excellence, slight indeed must be 
the superiority of one preferred to those that are left. The 
competitive system ever more critically selects and merci- 
lessly discriminates. The once equal it distinguishes. The 
once alike are sundered. Jn brief the system emphasizes and 
exaggerates differences in advantage by ever increasing adifferen- 
ces in reward. 

This is true of differences of advantage in Nature. 

Take water power for instance. Before the days of the 
railroad each locality must to a great extent grind its own 
grain with its own water power. Carriage was expensive, 
and the best local milling site, whether good or bad, enjoyed 
a value proportionate to the size of the local market. The 
most inferior water power, if the best in its district, was sure 
of the local custom: the most superior, such as that of 
Rochester, or of Minneapolis, could hope for little more. 
Competition existed only in a strip of debatable territory 
between local grain markets. The mill with the better 
power could widen a little the boundaries of its territory; 
the one with the worse suffered a narrow market. That 
was all. This was the era of dear transportation, localized 
demand, unlocalized supply, small industry, feeble competi- 
tion, and relative equality. Differences in efficiency, corres- 
ponding to given differences in waterpower, were small, and 
differences in value between different mill sites were 
consequently slight. Note now the differentiating effect of 
the extended and intenser competition of the railroad era. 
The neighborhood flour mill is closed. The falling water is 
idle or else supplies power for a saw mill, a lighting plant, 
or a trolley line. The value of the water right has fallen or 
at best remains about the same. The flour of the commun- 
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ity is now ground in great mills such as the “ Pillsbury A,” 
at Minneapolis. Cheap freights have widened the market, 
and at points of unusual advantage, such as Rochester, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, milling has multiplied a_ thou- 
sandfold, and the value of water power reaches fabulous 
sums. The result is that the increase in total value of the 
mill sites of the country has not been spread out evenly, but 
has gone to a few of the most superior. 

The same differentiating and dispersive effect of competi- 
tion is seen in the changes in the value of coal mines, of 
quarries of marble, granite, or gypsum, of salt beds, of oil or 
timber lands, and of lands adapted to sugar cane, vines, 
coffee, cotton, wheat, or fruits. 

The law is true of differences of advantage in men. The 
competitive system exaggerates differences in managing abil- 
ity. The method of production on a large scale abolishes self- 
direction, and substitutes the control of an industrial captain. 
The skill of the captain is tested in securing the right grades of 
subordinates and operatives, in the allotment of tasks, in the 
choice of processes, in the utilization of waste, in the 
organization of business, in the disposal of the product, in 
the forecast of the market, and in innumerable other ways. 
Now the massing of labor and capital in a single enterprise 
enlarges the field of loss or gain in management. The mar- 
gin of difference between the results of mediocre manage- 
ment, and those of exceptional management may be two per 
cent. of the entire product, when men produce in slightly 
organized independent groups of say fifty each. But the 
corresponding margin may be ten per cent., when the group 
is a colossal and highly organized body of five thousand 
men. Hence arise enormous differences in efficiency, 
answering to slight differences in ability. And owing to 
the competition of rival enterprises for the exceptional man- 
ager, entrepreneur profits or managerial salary will come to 
equal or nearly equal the advantage in efficiency. But this 
emphasizing of superiorities will appear not alone in the 
reward of the chiefs, but as well in the rewards of all those 
who as superintendents, foremen, etc., make up the indus- 
trial hierarchy and share with the chief the task of directing. 
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The competitive system exaggerates differences in invent- 
ive and technical ability. 

The possibility of reaching a large market insures very 
great rewards for very small improvements. <A device sav- 
ing five cents on every pair of shoes made in the country 
would net millions to the patentee. The pettiest notions, 
the veriest gewgaws and knick-knacks, if sold over the 
immense markets of to-day, can make somebody rich. We 
hear of fortunes from mouse-traps, tooth-picks, paper bags, 
matches, hair pins, blotting pads and collar buttons. Any- 
thing new and good, no matter how insignificant, will make 
the fortune of the introducer. And even if the patent sys- 
tem be regarded as non-competitive in principle, and con- 
sequently excluded from consideration, there is still a 
great reward to be reaped by him who can aid the prog- 
ress of industry. The introduction of a new process in a 
rolling mill, the designing of a new pattern for a cotton 
factory, may, on account of the vast output to which the 
improvement applies, add to the value of the product many 
thousands. The extent and responsiveness of the market, 
then, coupled with the vast size of modern businesses, insure 
princely rewards to those who, be it by never so little, excel 
in inventive and technical ability. 

The competitive system exaggerates differences in pro- 
fessional or artistic skill. 

Industry on a vast scale means gigantic pecuniary inter- 
ests and litigation on a vast scale. When the stake is so 
high, an admitted superiority in legal skill, no matter how 
small, is worth great sums. And with many suitors for the 
best talent, the more valuable lawyers enjoy the advantage 
of personal monopoly, and can get paid their full worth. 

With the steady differentiation of efficiencies and growing 
inequality of rewards, there emerges a class commanding 
great wealth. This class constitutes a narrow but strong 
market for professional services. The rich, able and eager 
to get the best oculists, aurists, dentists and other medical 
specialists, as well as to enjoy the services or products of 
the best tailors, milliners, architects, artists, actors, musi- 
cians, chefs, valets, etc., will inevitably differentiate out of 
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each of these professions a class slightly superior in skill but 
vastly superior in reward. 

The sharp differentiation comes not alone with the compe- 
tition of goods in larger markets, but also with the wider 
competition of the various productive factors. Great estab- 
lishments imply the system of extensive codperation of the 
productive factors. Almost every product is the result of 
the codperation of a group of complementary goods, embrac- 
ing land, labor, and capital. Now it is the belief of an emi- 
nent economist that it is possible to determine what part of 
a shoe from a factory is due respectively to land, building, 
engines, machinery, raw material, and labor, and presum- 
ably to each grade of labor from stitchers to superintendent. 
In imagination he lays out the shoes in heaps, of which 
this heap is the virtual creation of one coéperating factor, 
that heap of another factor, and so on. Moreover he holds 
it capable of proof that the tendency of natural law is to 
give to each contributing agent that part of the product due 
to its action. 

Both I deny. It seems to me we can not show the prod- 
uct to be the sum of the positive technical contributions of 
the codperating agents, and hence it cannot be allotted in 
proportion to these contributions. As well inquire how 
much of the speed of the locomotive is due to the skill of 
the engineer, and how much to the fuel, the draft, the boiler, 
the water, the steam, the piston, the driving wheel, the 
smoothness of the track, and the lightness of the load. In 
other words product xy is not created half by x and half by 
y. Given x, and itis the creation of y,; given y, and it is 
the creation of +. Moreover, even if the joint product of 
the unlike workings of dissimilar productive factors could 
be scientifically divided and assigned, there is no guarantee 
that natural law will do this. Take a simple codperation. 
A alone can produce 30. B alone can produce 4o: together 
they can with equal effort produce 90. The sharing of the 
surplus 20 is not a matter of relative contribution but of 
economic strength. It goes mainly to the one that can hold 
off the longer. If A can replace B with another man, while 
B can find no one to take A’s place, A will get most of it. 
If the positions are reversed, B will get the lion’s share. 
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It is similar in the case of composite codperation. The 
value of the joint product is shared between the members 
of the coiperating group not according to their respective 
j contributions, but according to the degree of replaceable- 
P| ness. The common and readily replaceable factors receive 
‘ little, while the relatively rarer factors enjoy the advantage 
of monopoly. From which it results that the common and 

abundant factors get little direct benefit from the vast and 

advantageous codperations that are multiplying in modern 

production, while the scarcer and exceptional factors get 
the most of the growing increment in product. 
, Though I have but skirted the subject, enough has been 
said to show that the competitive system, taken together 


with the system of codperation of productive elements ona 

I grand scale, constantly lengthens the leverage of superi- 
: " ority, and is necessarily the parent of profound inequalities 
| in reward. In primitive societies, apart from war and gov- 
, ernment, equal diligence enjoyed nearly equal reward. 


Labor in the last century on the other hand might be com- 
| pared to a ray of light passed through a glass prism and 
i, | broken into its components. As these appear on a scale 
arranged one above another, so homogeneous labor passed 
through the industrial system of that time, was broken into 
| grades of different efficiencies and rewards. But if we fol- 
f | low out the analogy, the stage of competition we have now 
reached can best be compared toa diffraction grating, which 
: | disperses the components much more than one of glass. In 
| view of its extreme differentiation of all the abiding produc- 
, tive factors, whether natural or personal, we must pro- 
j nounce the present industrial system the most dispersive 
that men have ever wrought under. And it would be but 
j a light task to show that every tendency of individualistic 
competition, so far as it is unhindered by sentiment, law, 
public opinion, or the power of labor organizations, is in the 
direction of greater dispersion and steeper inequality. 
| As the higher dispersion of the diffraction grating came not 
i from depressing the lowest component, but from lifting the 


upper components, so the inequalities normally resulting 
from expanding competition come, I think, not from the 
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impoverishing of the weaker, but from the aggrandizing of 
the stronger. It is not that the rewards of the inferior are 
less, but that the rewards of the superior are greater. 
Every step of the Industrial Revolution above described 
was made in obedience to the law of adaptation or proxi- 
mate advantage. With each step came a new surplus to be 
shared, and hence the means to swell some incomes without 
cutting down others. Our discovery, then, is not that the 
many have lost, but that the advantaged few, possessing 
superior natural opportunities, unusual legal rights or 
exceptional personal abilities, have been able under the 
individualistic regime legitimately to attract to themselves 
most of the benefits of progress, and, if unmolested, can con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

Our study of actual values is now finished. The objective 
movement has been traced, and our conclusion, stated 
broadly and without the due qualifications,—for laws as 
well as men must be born naked—is that, under the present 
régime, men’s efficiencies, and consequently their rewards, 
are more unequal than their exertions. Translated into the 
terms of value theory, this means that the disproportion between 
economic rewards and subjective industrial costs ts steadily 
increasing. 

It needs but little reflection to see that this proposition is 
identical with that reached in the long evolution of value 
doctrines—viz: that values do not correspond to costs. 
Our argument is therefore complete. The testimony of 
objective fact is the same as that drawn from subjective 
interpretation. The course of economic theory is parallel 
to the course of actual values, and the common direction of 
both doubly justifies my conclusion that the tendency of nat- 
ural value ts toward slighter and ever slighter conformity to the 
subjective cost of the good or services valued. 

This closes our economic inquiry. 

But it is well to note what follows, if the law I have for- 
mulated is true. It has been for a century supposed that 
the cause of the great inequalities in men’s possessions is 
political or civil inequality, privilege, oppressive laws, 
unjust taxation, etc. And so fora century men have labored 
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to abolish privilege and realize justice. Modern laws grant 
equal rights: universal suffrage confers equal power: free 
schools favor equal opportunity. But now that the last 
vestiges of these ancient wrongs are being swept away, and 
the grand outlines of the Free and Just State are beginning 
to appear, Democracy recoils in dismay before the appari- 
tion of a great and growing economic inequality, that mocks 
the labors and reforms of a hundred years. It is true men 
still hug their illusions. The optimistic faith in “natural 
law,” ‘“‘natural justice,” “natural equality” hides from the 
masses the real source of the appalling inequalities of 
wealth. Men continue to rage blindly against government, 
and charge their ills to bad laws and unfair taxation. 

But the time is coming,—nay is now come,—when Democ- 
racy will clash with Individualism. It is impossible to avert 
the catastrophe. When two trains are approaching each 
other on the same track one must reverse. Whether by 
violent collision or by slowing up, stand still and recoil—in 
any case the movement of one or of the other must cease. 
Either the Democratic Spirit, impatient at the impotence of 
the shrunken ZLavsses-faire State to realize even proximate 
equality, will arrest the automatic movement of values and 
interfere with the natural distribution of wealth, or the Pluto- 
cratic Spirit, spurning the hollow democratic dogma of the 
natural equality of men, will arrest the levelling process and 
destroy the equal distribution of political power. 

The System of Inequality is repugnant to the prevailing 
ethical sense as well as to the democratic spirit. Deep in 
the popular consciousness lies the conviction that in the 
stupendous coiperations of modern industry the associates 
should be rewarded in proportion to intelligent exertions. 
The joint product should be apportioned according to pains 
and positive sacrifices, rather than according to replaceable- 
ness. A system that more and more ignores exertions, and 
exaggerates superiorities and rareties, can not be reconciled 
with the common standard of justice. It is true that stan- 
dard admits unequal rewards, answering to unequal facul- 
ties. But the obvious individualistic corollary, that each 
should at all times receive the full benefits and evils of his 
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own nature and conduct, fails to rally the popular conscience 
in approval of the rewards apportioned under a system of 
associated effort and unlimited competition that enormously 
lengthens the leverage of certain kinds of supertority in faculty 
or opportunity. To avoid violent collision, then, between the 
economic system and the ethical standard it is necessary 
either that men’s notions of justice be squared with the 
individualistic conception, or else that values be made to 
conform more closely to costs. 

It is vain to seek an ethical support for the System of 
Inequality in the biological conclusions of Darwin. The dis- 
persive tendency I have described is not, I take it, the 
agency that segregates and destroys the unfit. Its effect 
is rather to segregate and enrich the advantaged few. And 
for these, although it multiplies their luxuries, it does not 
appreciably multiply the chances of surviving or propagat- 
ing. Regarded asa means of improving the race by selection 
of the fittest, it is practically valueless. The defenders of 
the System of Inequality would do well, therefore, to rest 
their case on abstract right and justice, rather than on its 
serviceableness to the progress of the species. 

Finally, it is to be observed that the great Social question, 
viz: whether or not values shall conform to costs—admits 
of many answers. The margin that prevents the subsidence 
of values into uniform proportion to cost is technically 
known as Differential Gains or Monopoly Profits. As these 
are of various species, it is possible to eliminate them pro- 
gressively, or to abolish some, while leaving others. Such 
agencies as employment bureaus, building and loan asso- 
ciations, savings banks, municipal industries, state rail- 
road commissions, free schools, etc., convert specific classes 
of Differential Gains or certain kinds of Monopoly Profits 
into a diffused general surplus. It may be, therefore, that 
ameliorative measures will slowly and almost imperceptibly 
retard, and eventually overcome, the ominous movement of 
natural values I have sought to trace in this paper. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
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THE BERING SEA CONTROVERSY FROM AN 
ECONOMIC STANDPOINT. 


T would seem to be beyond question that, whatever the 
scope of the Arbitration, held at Paris, its prime object 
was the preservation of the fur-seal; and further, it is an 
axiom, that the seal skin industry, as a commercial enter- 
prise of importance, cannot long exist, unless the skins are 
secured by methods in which selection, as to the seals to be 
killed, can be and is exercised. 


The seal skin industry of the present day draws for its 
supply of pelts both upon the fur-seal of the north and of the 
south. For the practical purposes of trade, and, indeed, in 
their habits the two are nearly identical, but certain cranial 
and other physical differences are found sufficiently marked 
to warrant naturalists in treating them as separate species— 
that of the north being known as Callorhinus and that of the 
south as Arctocephalus. Each group furnishes skins which, 
though not of equal quality or value, stand high in the fur 
markets of the world; and, although formerly their contri- 
butions reached millions, to-day dealers and consumers are 
compelled to rely chiefly upon the northern seal; this, too, in 
the face of the fact that its rookeries occur at only four’ local- 
ities, while those of its southern relative have been found at 
not less than thirty.”. An examination of the cause of this 
decadence of the latter, though leading us somewhat afield, 


'Seals of the species Callorhinus still resort to :— 
1. The Pribilof Islands. 
2. The Commander Islands. 
3. Robben Reef, on the west side of Okhotsk Sea. 
4. The Kurile Islands, extending from the northern end of the Japan Islands 
to the southern extremity of Kamchatka. 


Bering Sea. 


® Seals of the species Arctocephalus still resort to, and are protected by the 
Government of Uruguay, on Lobos Islands, at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata 
and its two little neighbors Castillos and Coronilla. These localities furnish 
annually to the trade, under the name Lobos skins, between fifteen and twenty 
thousand pelts. Although a few skins still find their way from some of the 
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will prove an instructive digression, as it will reveal useful 
economic facts and offer valuable suggestions concerning the 
future of the industry. 

Civilized man’s acquaintance with the fur-seal certainly 
began with, if not before, the first circumnavigation of the 
globe, and from then until now this animal has not only 


other South Sea resorts to the London market, and together with the Lobos 
quota swell the annual total contributions from this source to between twenty 
and twenty-five thousand pelts, the Southern seals have been practically extermi- 
nated at the following localities :— 


. San Benito Island. ) 

. Cerros (or Cedros) Islands. 

. Guadalupe Island. 

. Santa Barbara Islands. 

. Farallone Islands, 32 miles west of San Francisco. 

Juan Fernandez, 400 miles off the coast of Chile. 

Massa Fuera, 110 miles west of Juan Fernandez. 

. Coast of Chile and adjacent islands. 

. St. Felix Island, in the Pacific, west of Chile. 

. Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific, west of Ecuador. 

. Falkland Islands. 

. Terra del Fuego. 

. South Shetland Islands, 600 miles south of Cape Horn. 

. South Georgia, in the South Atlantic, 300 miles east of Cape Horn, 55° 
south latitude. 

. Bouvet Island, east of Cape Horn and nearly south of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


{ Off the coast of Lower California. 
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. Shores and adjacent islands of west coast of South Africa northward to 
‘about 28° south latitude. 

18. Tristan d’Acunha, south Atlantic, midway between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Montevideo. 

19. Gough’s Island, South Atlantic, southeast of Tristan d’Acunha. 

20. Kerguelen Land or Desolation Island, southern part of the Indian Ocean 
midway between Africa and Australia. 

21. St. Paul Island. ) 

22. Amsterdam Island. $3 

23. Crozet Islands, west of Kerguelen Land and southeast of Cape of Good 
Hope. 

24. Prince Edward Island, west of Crozet Islands. 

25. Southern coast of Victoria, Australia, from Western Port to Wilson’s 
Promontory, and on the Islands in Bass’s Strait. 

26. Tasmania. 

27. St. Ambrose Island, 26° south 80° west. 

28. East coast of Patagonia from 42° south, and west coast south of Gulf of 


Indian Ocean, northwest of Kerguelen Land. 


. Sandwichland Island, in South Atlantic, southeast of South Georgia Island. 
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borne its part in the commercial affairs of the world but has 
cut some figure in the diplomatic as well. The earliest nav- 
igators of the southern seas found its resorts at many places, 
and in the chronicles of their voyages occur frequent descrip- 
tions, in quaint, old-fashioned language, of the creatures 
themselves, their habits, and the enormous numbers of them 
that made their homes alike on continental shores and upon 
isolated rocky islands remote from the mainland. These 
navigators and explorers found their breeding-places widely 
distributed from the equator southward. A reference to the 
list in the foot note will indicate how wide this distribution 
was, and indeed, there is but one ocean, the North Atlantic, 
which did not furnish them a congenial abiding-place. 

The value of the seal as a fur-producer seems not to have 
been recognized, or at least it was not utilized, until long 
after many of its resorts had been located. Some interest 
in capturing them was manifested as early as 1690, but exten- 
sive operations did not begin until towards the close of the 
last century. These operations were, to a certain extent, 
influenced by the discoveries of the Russian explorers in 
Bering Sea, and the commercial enterprises resulting there- 
from. The product of the far north is furs. No one so well 
understood this as the Russians, In this region where agri- 
cultural, or indeed any other pursuits were rare, the one 
crop to be gathered was the skins of fur-bearing animals. 
While this fur-harvest of the south remained ungarnered, in 
the north it formed part of the prize that not only stimulated 
personal endeavor, but to secure which even the powerful 
influence of the Russian rulers was exerted. China and 
Russia were the chief fur-consuming nations, and the latter, 
from her great market at Kiachta on the Amoor, sought to 
control the trade with the former in these commodities. 
From this it will be seen how important was the relation 
which the discoveries of Bering and Pribilof—the former in 
1741, the latter in 1786-’87—bore to this question of the 
traffic in seal skins. The Commander and Pribilof groups in 
Bering Sea, found by them, are the two greatest resorts of 
the fur-seal of the north, the other two localities,—Robben 
Reef and the Kurile Islands, outside of Bering Sea—yield- 
ing but few skins in comparison. 
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The products of these islands gave to the Russians another 
article of trade. But other nations, guided by their example 
and relying upon the southern resorts, were not slow in 
seeking to avail themselves of the benefits of this trade. 
But so ardent was this desire, so reckless and destructive 
were the methods employed in procuring the skins, that the 
career of their industry was short-lived. It will be profit- 
able to pause, though but for a moment only, to make a note 
for future use of the means used to annihilate an animal, the 
desirability of whose preservation must have been apparent 
even to its ruthless destroyers. The story cannot be bet- 
ter or more tersely told than in the language of Captain 
Weddel, who, writing of the slaughter on the South Shetland 
Islands 70 years ago, says: ‘‘ Whenever a seal reaches the 
beach, of whatever denomination, he was immediately killed 
and his skin taken, and by this means, at the end of the 
second year, the animals became nearly extinct. .... Occa- 
sionally the work of destruction was more speedily per- 
formed when the barge or brig carrying such landing par- 
ties came upon a large rookery already well filled out with 
seals, for then the whole work of the cruise would be accom- 
plished in a few days.” 

It was such parties who, following in the wake of explor- 
ers, and indeed themselves exploring, brought death to the 
seals and annihilation to the rookeries of the South Seas. 
They landed on the shores, and with clubs knocked down 
seals of both sexes indiscriminately, paying no regard to the 
season of, or opportunity for, reproduction. Was it the tak- 
ing of these seals upon the land that worked the ruin of the 
industry? Had this killing been carried on at sea, would 
that have saved them from commercial extermination? The 
assertion has been made by men of high standing and familiar 
with seal life that it was the taking of seals on land and not 
in the sea that did the damage. The mere statement of this 
proposition; however, exposes the fallacy that would be 
inherent in any argument based thereon. Land is the only 
place where selection can be employed. It was the failure 
to use selection—the absence of discrimination in the cap- 
ture that did the fatal mischief. Let that indiscrimination, 
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that lack f selection be exercised either upon land or at sea, 
and the result is the same. The former simply assures a 
speedier extinction of the animal than the latter. The mere 
transfer of the seat of operation does not rob that agent of 
of destruction—indiscriminate slaughter—of its final deadly 
effects. 

In brief, then, this seems to have been the course of affairs. 
First, the early, but for a long time unutilized discovery of 
fur-seals in the south; next, the locating at a much later 
date of the fur-seal resorts of the north, which furnished to 
the Russians additional material for traffic with the Chinese ; 
then, the attempt on the part of the former government to 
control trade with the latter, acting as a stimulus to the 
development of seal-taking in the southern seas; and finally, 
as a result, the carrying on of the business there from about 
the close of the 18th century to the year 1830, with such 
vigor that by this latter date every fur-seal resort in the 
southern seas had been searched out, and the commercial 
extermination of this pinniped at those localities practically 
completed. It is now evident why the south sea rookeries, 
which yielded between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 pelts, no 
longer offer contributions to the market, and why the trade 
is compelled to rely upon the northern resorts which have 
up to this time only yielded something less than six million 
skins. The seals of the south thus pass out of the range of 
our interest, and as an economic factor of importance can be 
dismissed from consideration, and attention confined entirely 
to that last hope of the seal-skin industry, the northern seal. 

Despite the repeated references to the characteristics and 
habits of the fur-seal which have lately gone the rounds— 
and certainly some very startling, not to say remarkable 
contributions to natural history have been put forth—it will 
tend to clearness if a brief review is given of the essential 
points in its life and career. 

Numerically speaking, there are two great groups of the 
northern fur-seal. Ina general way, the Alaskan or Pribilof 
group confines itself to the eastern portion of the North 
Pacific Ocean, and the other group to the western side of 
the ocean. Between the members of these two groups there 
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are no physiologic distinctions which would justify the rec- 
ognition of two varieties, but there is such a pronounced 
difference in the fineness, density and other qualities of the 
fur that there has always been a marked variation in the 
market prices in favor of the Pribilof skins. In 1888 and 
1890 the Alaskan skins brought one hundred per cent. more 
than the Commander Island skins; and in other years the 
discrimination ranges from that figure to thirty-three per 
cent. This points inevitably to the conclusion that there 
must be a rigid adherence on the part of each to its own par- 
ticular locality, and that differences in food supply, sea 
temperatures, and general environment have produced this 
disparity in quality of pelage. The seals of the western side 
of the ocean resort to the Kurile Islands, Robben Reef and 
the Commander Islands, while those of the eastern side make 
their home upon the Pribilof Islands. Land is absolutely 
essential to the existence of these animals, and so firmly 
fixed has this habit of returning to a particular spot become 
that without these islands the seals would probably perish. 
There is much truth in the definition that the seal is an 
amphibious animal, for whose reproduction land is abso- 
lutely essential, and which resorts to the sea for its food. 
As regularly as spring rolls around the seals find their way 
back to these resorts or “ rookeries.”” On those of the Pribi- 
lof Islands, which are typical of them all, they arrive in prac- 
tically three categories. The old males or “ bulls” first make 
their appearance in late April or early May ; they pre-empt or 
take their stand upon a certain area on the rocky shore and, 
offering savage and even deadly resistance to all intruders, 
seek to maintain absolute control over this little spot and to 
establish thereon their families or “harems.” Such a por- 
tion of a rookery is known as “ breeding grounds.” Some 
idea is given of the vitality and endurance of these creatures 
when it is stated that from the time the male takes his stand 
until the disorganization of the rookeries, a period covering 
about three months, he must abstain from food and water, 
and sleep with one eye open. 

The females begin landing about the last of May or first 
of June, and in the period between the coming of the males 
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and females there have arrived the young immature males 
which furnish thé marketable pelts. These young males are 
not permitted by their elders to come upon the breeding 
ground, and hence they haul out on areas, at greater or less 
distances away, known as “hauling grounds.” It will thus 
be seen how easy it is to secure, not only without injuring 
the producing class, but without even molesting them, a 
certain number of young male seals. And further, the annual 
quota of skins can be taken, not only without fear of dimin- 
ishing the herd at large, but with care its dimensions can be 
increased to any limits permitted by the ravages of the 
natural enemies of the seal. As a matter of fact, when the 
Russians first discovered the breeding resorts of the north- 
ern fur-seal, they, being unfamiliar with its habits, killed both 
males and females as was done in the south seas, with the 
result that on several occasions this northern species was so 
seriously threatened with commercial extinction that the 
Russians, becoming alarmed, rigidly abstained from taking 
other than a very small number of seals foraterm of years. 
In about the year 1845 it dawned upon those in control of the 
seal resorts in Bering Sea that, if they would manage these 
creatures as any intelligent stock-raiser does his herds and 
flocks, it would materially change the condition of affairs. 
This was done, with the result that, soon after the extermina- 
tion of the seals in the southern waters was about completed, 
the northern seals began slowly refilling their depleted ranks. 
This rigid system of preserving the breeding areas from 
molestation and taking only the surplus males was thereafter 
always maintained by Russia. So that the rookeries were 
turned over to the United States in 1867 in a condition 
approximating that which obtained when they were first dis- 
covered. This course has been continued by Russia in 
regard to the western side of the ocean and by the United 
States on the eastern side, the latter indeed even improving 
upon the methods inaugurated by the former. 

By the middle of July the compact, orderly arrangement 
of the breeding grounds, which has been maintained largely 
by the vigilance of the old males, is broken up and disorgan- 
ization prevails. All the incidents connected with the pro- 
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creation of the species are completed. Seals of all ages and 
of both sexes wander about at will, being no longer restrained 
by fear of the old keepers of the harems. The pups, which 
have wandered to the shores, are learning to swim. The 
females, which first entered the water some two weeks after 
the birth of their pups, are coming and going at pleasure. 
By the latter part of July all the skins to be taken have been 
secured. After this the males are not even disturbed upon 
the hauling grounds, and indeed the only disturbance to 
which the seals have been subjected has been such few weeks 
of driving from the hauling grounds as has been necessary 
to secure the annual quota of skins. 

In one very important respect the seals of the north differ 
from those of the south, and it is this difference which makes 
them vulnerable to attack. Unlike their southern relative, 
they have a regular migration route, which is made neces- 
sary by the rigors of the northern climate and by the re- 
quirements of a winter food supply. As the winter ap- 
proaches, therefore, the seals begin to leave their homes and 
to take up a nomadic career of some six months duration in 
the water. In October or November they begin gradually 
slipping away, but if the weather is favorable, some will be 
found about and on the islands even until January or Febru- 
ary. The Alaskan seals make their way southward through 
the passes of the Aleutian Chain, and spreading out over the 
North Pacific, work their way steadily towards the North 
American coast, reaching there in December or January. 
Here they follow the abundant schools of fishes northward 
along the coasts of the United States and British Columbia 
and the Alaskan shores, ever on the move, untilin late April 
or early May the advance guard of old males will again 
make their appearance on the Pribilof Islands, life on the 
rookeries with its varied phases is once more taken up, and 
thus is completed one of the most remarkable animal migra- 
tions in the world. A similar round is gone through with 
by the group on the western side of the ocean, the only 
difference being in locality. Here the seals move ina south- 


westerly direction in their search for food and more conge- 


nial temperatures. 
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We have then, as the prime factor, a polygamous, uniparous, 
self-supporting animal, which, by reason of its peculiar nature, 
is so easily managed that the industry based on the taking 
and manipulating of the pelts can be prosecuted indefinitely 
without impairment of the original stock, provided the tak- 
ing of skins is confined to a selection made from the surplus 
young males. Now that the existence of this animal and the 
industry based thereon is threatened, and grave international 
contention has arisen concerning it, the question as to 
whether from an economic standpoint it is worthy of preser- 
vation is a pertinent one. We have seen the part it has 
played commercially heretofore, but is its career in the future 
likely to be sufficiently great to justify steps looking to 
its perpetuation? The sharpness and vigor of the interna- 
tional contention referred to would seem to suggest quite 
pointedly that there is something worth contending for. 
It has been urged that the dispute relates to an article of 
luxury that the world can do without. True, and the buyer 
of the article can dispense with this luxury or purchase even 
a more expensive one, but the laboring world cannot afford 
to dispense with the wages earned in the many steps required 
to procure that pelt and to fashion it into that article of 
luxury. Arguments directed against an object on the ground 
that it is a luxury are usually inherently and fundamentally 
unsound. Discard from daily use all those articles which are 
luxurious, and hence non-essential, in character, and what is 
there left? Only primitive man engaged in such simple pur- 
suits as will procure a daily supply of food and sufficient pro- 
tection in the way of clothing and shelter from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. Manufacture, trade and commerce 
cease to exist; every object pleasing to the zsthetic sense is 
eliminated and there disappears man’s greatest incentive to 
exertion and promoter of advancement. The fact that the 
ultimate product of an industry is an article of luxury is an 
argument in its favor, for the profit made out of it is paid by 
the rich, while every step in its preparation gives employ- 
ment to the poor. 

Granting that the argument from the standpoint of luxury 
is untenable, is the industry one of sufficient magnitude to 
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entitle it to the consideration of having a strong effort put 
forth for its preservation? It can justly be claimed that it 
is, and at the very outset in support of this claim, attention 
should be called to the fact that the Pribilof Islands alone, 
during the first twenty years of American ownership, yielded 
to the United States, in revenue, a sum larger than the 
$7,200,000 originally paid for the entire territory of Alaska. 
Should the industry be preserved, and the ‘ rookeries” 
restored to their former condition, the annual income to the 
Government can be increased, and corresponding advantage 
accrue to the world at large. Since their first discovery 
these rookeries of the north have yielded between five and 
six million skins. For the twenty years ending and includ- 
ing 1889 there were furnished to the trade from all sources, 
exclusive of pelagic sealing, an average of nearly 150,000 
skins annually, two-thirds of which came from the Pribilofs. 
These were sold as raw pelts for the average annual sum 
of about $2,500,000. Since 1889 the price of skins has 
materially advanced. In the case of the Alaskas or Pribi- 
lot skins, which are the finest now in the market, the raw 
pelts sell for $30 each, while in the case of the others 
there has been an advance of from 20 to 40 per cent. on the 
prices of 1889. Not less than forty buyers are engaged 
in purchasing these skins, while about two thousand skilled 
laborers are employed in converting them into fabrics 
suitable for the uses of the furriers. What values these 
skins represent, either when so treated or when converted 
into the garments of the prevailing mode, it is impossible 
definitely to say, but the figures would easily reach millions. 
It must be borne in mind also that the services of a small 
army of persons are required other than the trained manipu- 
lators of the skins. They must be gathered on the far-away 
isles in Bering and Okhotsk Seas, and at the few remaining 
seal resorts in the South Seas, and at the mouth of the Rio 
de la Plata. They form part of the business of the vessels 
and the railroad lines which transport them. Coopers must 
make casks for their shipment; they must pass through the 
hands of many laborers before they reach their final destina- 
tion, while stores must be maintained, and clerks employed, 
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in order that they may at last find their way to the con- 
sumer. It will readily be seen that all this involves hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Surely this is an industry 
worth preserving. But the most important feature of all is 
that, if some way can be devised by means of which protec- 
tion is given the seals in the water, and the killing confined 
to a judicious selection on land of those to be killed, then 
many of those prostrate “ rookeries” of the South Seas that 
yielded sixteen or seventeen millions of skins before exhaus- 
tion set in, can be again gradually restored and the industry, 
as a whole, greatly expanded in consequence. This brings 
us to the consideration of the future of the industry. That 
future will be largely influenced by the fate of the fur-seal 
on the Pribilof Islands, for the world looks to it as a test 
case. As to the desirability of bringing about a condition 
of affairs such as that suggested above, there can be no 
doubt. But how is it to be accomplished ? 

Before proceeding to the consideration of that inquiry 
we must first dispose of the question: Is the exis- 
tence of the remaining herds really threatened? We 
are dealing with a creature the period of gestation of 
which is between eleven or twelve months; which gives 
birth to but a single offspring annually ; and which is com- 
pelled by its environment, as has already been noted, to 
pursue for six months in the year a well-defined migration 
route. This latter fact makes it possible for man to follow 
steadily upon the track of the seals, during at least eight 
months of each year, and by employing small boats and 
canoes, experienced white hunters with shot-guns, and expert 
natives with spears, to capture them on every favorable occa- 
sion offered by the weather, not only along the shores of the 
United States, British Columbia and Alaska, but in Bering 
Sea as well. In the North Pacific the females are heavy 
with young; inthe Bering Sea they are nursing mothers. 
In the former two seals perish for every mother killed, while 
in the latter the loss is three for every mother taken. The 
very lowest estimate that can be given of female skins 
in the catch is over 50 per cent., while the testimony of 
experts such as London fur-dealers, pelagic sealers, and 
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men who have carefully examined skins for the special 
purpose of determining the proportion of females to males, 
assert that 75 to 80 per cent. of the former are found in the 
catches. In addition to this, a certain proportion, not less 
than ten per cent. of those shot, are lost by sinking, or, 
being mortally wounded, escape their pursuers only to 
die later on. No hunter, be he a whiteman or a native, is 
sufficiently expert to be able to distinguish the sexes in the 
water. Can it be maintained for a moment, therefore, that 
there is any difference, so far as exercising selection is con- 
cerned, between the assault on the seal-herds now going on 
in the North Pacific and Bering Sea and that which 
destroyed the magnificent “ rookeries” of the southern fur- 
seal? Can any one of sound mind suppose, for an instant, 
that the seal-herds can or will long survive this indiscrimin- 
ating attack of the pelagic sealer? Owing to the depletion 
of the seals, only about 22,000 could be killed on the Probilof 
Islands in 1890, and by reason of this scarcity and the opera- 
tion of the modus vivendi, only about 42,000 skins were taken 
there during the three years ending with and including the 
season of 1892. Previously, as has been mentioned, these 
rookeries had yielded 100,000 skins annually for twenty 
years. During that same period of three years the pelagic 
sealers marketed in London not less than 150,000 pelts, 
which represents only about one-half the injury sustained 
by the:seal-herds—an injury directed chiefly against the pro- 
ducing class—the females. The potency of this attack is 
simply and graphically shown, when it is stated that in 1878 
there was one sealing schooner, and in 1892 there were 122. 
This destruction of the seals has been, and still is, going 
on with unabated zeal, side by side with the attempt to find 
grounds for, and methods of, protecting them. As to the 
imperative necessity of protection, there can be no difference 
of opinion, as the creation of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
indicates. The consideration of the means of accomplish- 
ing this protection opens wide the door of legal discussion. 
While a review of the merits of that discussion would not 
be relevant in such an article as this, inquiry can properly 
be made as to what relief the industry is likely to receive 
from this source. 
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Is it probable that the field of operation of the pelagic 
sealer will be curtailed by withdrawing, under the doc- 
trine of mare clausum, Bering Sea from the waters in which 
seals are captured? By no means, the opponents of 
restrictive measures reply, for it was a doctrine only as- 
serted by Russia on paper—never actually exercised, and 
finally, under pressure from the United States and Great 
Britain, was withdrawn. More than that, Mr. Blaine, in 
1889, distinctly disavowed its maintenance on the part of the 
United States. And no matter if Russia, aside from the 
question of sovereignty over the waters of Bering Sea, did 
strenuously seek to exercise protection over her colonial fur- 
interests, to guard them from all intruders and to reserve 
exclusively for her own use and benefit this sole product of 
those northern regions, the United States must be debarred 
from continuing any such policy so far as those “ free swim- 
ming’ creatures, the seals, are concerned. 

But surely the United States has certain property rights 
in the seals—in the individual seal, in the seals as a herd, 
and in the industry resulting therefrom, and which has been 
established for more than a century? Are we not dealing 
with a creature whose very perpetuation depends upon its 
resorting to these islands—a creature in which the animus 
revertendt has long been a fixed law of its nature? Did not 
the Russians avail themselves of this habit to establish a 
business enterprise, all right and title to which the United 
States acquired through the purchase of Alaska? And shall 
we not be permitted to stop any pursuit which jeopardizes 
that enterprise? Certainly not, says the opponent of the 
doctrine of property rights. These are wild animals, and 
while it is true that they possess this an¢mum revertendit which 
has been utilized to found an industry, you have in nowise 
contributed to, or done anything looking towards, the foster- 
ing of this habit, as is done in the case of bees and other 
creatures. On the contrary, any attempt on your part to do 
so would result in frightening and driving them away. All 
you have done is to refrain from destroying them, as was 
done in the South Seas. It is true, you have exercised for- 
bearance, you have kept away intruders, you have made 
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stringent regulations protecting them from molestation, and 

you have permitted no females to be killed, thus promoting 

their increase, but this is all negative, and you cannot 

therefore have any property right in them at all. You have 

only the same right to kill or shoot them that any other per- 

son has, and, by reason of your ownership of the islands, you 

have an exceptional advantage over the rest of the world 
} for doing so, and nothing more. The seal can only be re- 
duced to possession by killing it. The fact that the seal is 
: born upon the land, remains helpless there for months, and 
that it can be handled and branded with a distinctive mark, 
gives you no ownership after it has left the islands; nor have 
you any redress, if your industry is injured by the mothers 
being killed at sea and their pups perishing upon the breeding 
grounds for lack of nourishment. There is no municipal or 
international law which accords to the United States pro- 
prietorship in any of the directions indicated. In consider- 
ing this question of law it must be borne in mind what 
. “international” means. Nothing can be considered interna- 
: tional as to which it cannot be affirmatively shown that the 
consent of civilized nations has been given. Nor can the Tri- 
f bunal of Arbitration help you in an international way, for we 
hold that its duty is merely to declare law, not to make it; 
its function is determinative, not legislative. We insist, con- 
tinues the anti-property advocate, that it must consent to be 
held rigidly down to the interpretation of existing law, and 
not employ itself in formulating new principles suited to 
this exceptional case. Therefore, you must not expect relief 
at its hands from the standpoint of law of any kind. More 
than that, the present attitude of the United States is en- 
tirely new. It is true, Congress passed a law calling it a 
criminal offense to kill seals within the territorial waters of 
Alaska, and under executive orders based thereon, certain 
seizures were made in Bering Sea, which, being oft repeated, 
brought matters to a focus, but we claim that the United 
States has never enacted statutes defining her property right 
in the seals, and called the attention of the world to them 
by captures upon “high seas” not in dispute. If she suffers 
now for her previous forbearance, it is her own fault, and she 
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has no right to demand more of the arbitration than she 
herself exacted. 

But is there no force in the doctrine of contra bonos mores ? 
None whatever, says the strict constructionist. Adopt such 
views, and you cut yourself loose at once from all moorings. 
It plunges you into a vortex of abstract theories and vague 
speculations which, no matter how interesting and instruc- 
tive they may be from the standpoint of theory and meta- 
physics, must not be mistaken for law, and must not be 
allowed to have any force in the consideration of these 
questions. Why, if it is once admitted that this is a peculiar 
court, that it need not rely upon existing law, that it is 
bound by no question of precedent,—for such a case has never 
come up before,—hopeless confusion will ensue; and if, on 
the theory of good morals and right conduct as well as on 
the ground of advantage to mankind, it is conceded that 
there should be assigned to the nation having control of the 
areas upon which this animal breeds, the duty of gathering 
the increase in such a way as shall not impair, but on the 
contrary tend to increase, the parent stock, and of distribu- 
ting it for the use and benefit of the world at large, frightful 
consequences are likely to follow. It would be a step sub- 
versive of the freedom of the seas; it would carry with it 
the right of search, and interfere with certain other time- 
immemorial privileges upon the sea which, from some pecul- 
iar, inexplicable cause, has to be allowed a greater degree of 
freedom than if it was mere land. No! no! continues the 
champion of conservatism, let the seal-herd perish, rather 
than infringe upon that priceless boon, the freedom of the 
seas. Beware of taking a broad and comprehensive view of 
the situation. To make a precedent in the matter of prop- 
erty rights, no matter what good effects might result there- 
from, would be a dangerous experiment, and, indeed, unjus- 
tifiable, under the terms of the treaty creating the Tribunal. 
It may be that it would be a direct, common-sense method 
of procedure, accomplishing at once the object sought, but 
this question of the preservation of the fur-seal can be safely 
approached only from the standpoint of regulations,—regu- 
lations which will preserve the seals and at the same time 
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provide for the business of pelagic sealing. The Treaty does 
not say anything about preserving this latter pursuit, but it 
is quite evident it meant todo so. It is the oldest method 
of taking seal, known to man, having been employed by the 
aborigines upon the coasts long before their discovery. 
The whites took their cue from, and improved upon the 
methods of the natives, and thus the enterprise has been 
greatly developed in recent years. The only substantial 
objection to it is that it involves the killing of females and 
the destruction of the herd, but this destructive effect has 
been greatly exaggerated, and the real cause of depletion is 
mismanagement on the Pribilof Islands, where the seals are 
taken on land. Nothing needs to be done, therefore, except 
in the direction of harmonizing the two methods of taking 
the seals. 

This all means that the seals’ future depends upon the 
' point of view which the Arbitration may be induced to take 
by this legal warfare. What that point of view will be, only 
the eye of prophecy can foresee. The ‘probabilities in the 
case, however, are confined to narrow limits. If broad and 
liberal conclusions on the matter of property rights are 
adopted, and stamped with the approval of the Tribunal, 
the freedom of the seas for proper acts would be no more 
affected than it is by the prohibition of piracy and the slave 
trade, while not only would the fur-seal, and the industry 
based thereon, be saved, but, under the benign operation of 
that wholesome far-reaching principle of a property right, 
many of the “ rookeries” of the southern seas could in time 
be restored. This would be a result which, while cutting 
off pelagic sealing,—an enterprise self-destructive and short- 
lived at best—would inure to the benefit of all mankind,—a 
benefit which can only be secured by lodging in responsible 
nations a custodianship over this valuable animal. If the 
situation is regarded from the standpoint of regulations only, 
and such are framed as will eliminate pelagic sealing, the 
northern herds will be guarded, and possibly something may 
still be done in the south seas. If the Tribunal, however, 
consents to a limiting of its high powers, and deems the ren- 
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conflict between two methods of taking seals a full discharge 
of the duties entrusted to it, it will to that extent have failed 
in realizing the object of its creation. It will not have 
developed measures for the preservation of the fur-seals ; 
their capture, though possibly curtailed, will be continued 
by methods in which no selection can be exercised, and, in 
accordance with the axiom first laid down, the decline of the 
seal skin industry will steadily continue—the rapidity of 
that decline being controlled by the extent to which the 
killing of seals at sea is permitted. 


Jos—EPH STANLEY-BROWN. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Division and Reunion 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton University. 
New York and London, Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 
12mo, 326 pp. 

Professor Wilson has selected (not to say, invented) a new 
period of American history for commemoration in this little vol- 
ume, the latest of the “Epochs of American History” series. 
It is the last sixty years of the first century under our present 
Constitution. The book is far from being a mere narrative. 
The author believes that the period chosen has a distinct life 
and character of its own, which it is his main object to describe 
and illustrate. 

Briefly summarized, his positions are these : 

Of those who had been leaders in the Revolutionary and post- 
Revolutionary period, none were alive in 1829. The old politi- 
cal issues had died, also, in the “era of good feeling.” It was a 
new kind of Democracy which came in with Andrew Jackson 
and went out with the first administration of President Cleveland. 
It began as a party of native-born Americans, for between 1790 
and 1830 not more than four hundred thousand immigrants were 
added to our population. It included within its ranks, in 1889, 
a very large percentage of men of foreign birth or foreign par- 
entage. 

The native-born American, however, of 1829 was not entitled 
to look down on foreigners. Our grandfathers were “a race of 
homespun provincials.” “The whole people, moreover, were 
self-absorbed, their entire energies consumed in the dull, prosaic 
tasks imposed upon them by their incomplete civilization.” 
(p. 6). It was not till Europe had repossessed itself of the con- 
tinent by a tide of emigration, which created and nationalized 
what was originally known as “the West,” that men came to see 
what a State could bé, which had no history. The States of the 
former era were self-centered provinces. The new States had 
“no corporate individuality.” The West “was the region into 
which the whole national force had been projected, stretched out 
and energized,—a region, not a section: divided into States by 
reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceed- 
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ing forth from the Union.” (p. 212). The South alone stood 
wholly apart from these influences, and she was at last borne 
down by them. 

Jefferson’s democracy had been that which aimed at little but 
confining the powers of government within their narrowest limits, 
but it wasthe “ Jacksonian dogma that anything the people willed 
was right ; that there could not be too much omnipotence, if only 
it were the omnipotence of the mass, the right of majorities.” 
(p. 21). 

The “Spoils system” was introduced by Jackson’s friends, 
rather than by Jackson. He admired, in an undiscriminating 
way, the results of party discipline and organization in New 
York, and suffered Van Buren and Marcy to bring their methods 
to Washington. 

The East and West began to draw off from each other in 1830. 
The East looked with apprehension at the tide of emigration 
which was draining it of its best blood to give life to new and 
rival communities. Webster, not in sympathy with this spirit of 
jealousy, in the debates on the Foot resolution as to the Public 
Lands, first outlined the national theory of our government. 
The South refused to accept it, and in so refusing, “ was continu- 
ing to insist upon the original understanding of the Constitu- 
tion: that was all.” (p. 47). The fight of South Carolina 
against the Protective system was a practical success. The tariff 
was modified much as she wished, and though her theory of gov- 
ernment was not established in form, the result of nullification 
“gave to the practical politics of an English people, a theoretical 
cast such as the politics of no English community had ever worn 
before.” (p. 67). 

Jackson's war on the Bank marked his instinctive appreciation 
of the approach of a new era when corporations would be the 
masters of every business, and “individual opportunity was to 
become unequal.” A leisured class arose, and literature came 
with them, led by Hawthorne, Poe, Longfellow and Emerson. 
The change of Northern sentiment as to slavery tended inevitably 
to war, or secession; and the right of secession, though it “ would 
hardly have been questioned in the early years of the govern- 
ment” (p. 211), came to be opposed and overborne by a national- 
izing tendency of thirty years growth. The South was driven to 
submission, or to arms. The conflict came, and “there is, in 
history, no devotion not religious, no constancy not meant for 
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success, that can furnish a parallel to the devotion and constancy 
of the South in thisextraordinary war.” (p. 239). 

The war over, morals declined. “During the whole of Gen- 
eral Grant’s second term of office a profound demoraiization 
prevaded the administration” (p. 278), and infected Congress. 
Political changes followed, and the Democratic party finally re- 
turned to power, led by a new order of men. As the century 
closed, a new Union was born, and the South came for the first 
time into likeness to the rest of the country. 


The impression which reading Professor Wilson's book leaves 
upon the mind is that he has hardly vindicated the right of the 
sixty years under review to be treated as a distinct part of 
American history. The contrast between the American of 1829 
and the American of 1889 is hardly as sharp as he would have us 
believe. The new States of the last thirty years are, after all, in 
great measure, repeating the history of the new States settled by 
the preceding generation. There was no real “division” in 
1829, nor was “reunion” delayed till 1889. 

Professor Wilson writes in a clear and forcible style, though 
marred by an occasional colloquialism, which seems to have 
more in common with what he deems the literary finish of 1829, 
than with that of 1889. The bibliographical references at the 
head of each chapter are both well selected and well arranged, 
and add greatly to the value of the work, which appears to be 
especiaily designed for use in instruction in Colleges or high 
schools. Simeon E. Batpwin. 


Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. Reprinted from editions of St. 
Paul’s Epistles by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. London and New York, Macmillan 
& Co. 1892—8vo., ix, 434 pp. 

Bishop Lightfoot was justly considered as the foremost scholar 
in matters pertaining to New Testament Criticism in Great 
Britain. His mind was penetrating, his acquaintance with the 
early ecclesiastical literature was thorough and accurate, his 
spirit fair and judicial, and he had no hesitation about avowing 
his opinions, The Dissertations reprinted in this volume are five 
in number. Every one of them is a gem of its kind. Many will 
turn with interest to the third, that on “ The Christian Ministry,” 
which was connected with the Bishop's Commentary on the 
Philippians. In that Essay, Dr. Lightfoot maintained with great 
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ability and erudition that the Episcopate in the Church was de- 
veloped out of the presbytery, and that the sacerdotal theory of the 
ministry did not exist in the Church of the second century, the 
Episcopate being considered an institution for purposes of order 
and government. He held, however, that in all probability it 
existed in Asia Minor before the death of the Apostle John. 
The Notes appended by the Editors of the present volume are 
from other writings of a later date from the Bishop’s pen. They 
show his attachment to the Episcopate, but do not modify the 
positions of the Essay. In fact he wishes to be understood as 
“disclaiming any change in his [my] opinions” (p. 243). He 
goes no farther than to say: ‘the threefold ministry can be traced 
to Apostolic direction ; and short of an express statement one can 
possess no better assurance of a Divine appointment or at least a 
Divine sanction. If the facts do not allow us to unchurch other 
Christian communities differently organized, they may at least 
justify our jealous adhesion to a polity derived from this source”’ 
(p. 242). In the Bishop’s (posthumous) edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers he remarks that Episcopacy had not spread into the re- 
gion where the recently discovered “ Didache,” or “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” belonged. G. P. F. 


The Repudiation of State Debts. Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics, No. 2. By William A. Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin. New 
York and Boston, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1893—8vo, 325 pp. 


In this work Professor Scott has endeavored to give an histor- 
ical and critical review of repudiation as it has been practised by 
the States of the Union from 1789 until the present time, includ- 
ing the “scaling” of State debts and the refusal on the part of 
certain states to pay bonds which were held to be invalid, either 
from a moral or legal standpoint. 

The extension of the term “repudiation” beyond its narrow 
and technical limits seems necessary to a full treatment of the 
subject, but there is a tendency on the part of the author to con- 
fuse the several classes of bad debts above referred to and the 
degree of accountability of the states for them. The instances of 
public bankruptcy before 1789 are not considered. The first part 
of the book deals with the constitutional and legal aspects of 
repudiation, and first with the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which bear upon the subject, viz: the prohibition of the 
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impairment by the states of the obligation of contracts (Art. I, 
$10) and the provision that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to suits between a State and citizens of 
another State (Art. III, $2). The meaning of the former class is 
shown bya brief review of important decisions thereon by the 
Supreme Court, to forbid not only the impairment of the contract 
itself, but also any interference with the legal remedy of such a 
character as to destroy or weaken its binding force upon the 
parties. In Bronson v. Kinzie, 6 How. 301, it was laid down 
that a diminution in the value of a contract, caused by legislation, 
is an impairment of the obligation, but in certain cases the 
ingenuity of local legislators has succeeded in imposing harass- 
ing restrictions upon the debtor’s pursuit of the remedy, which 
have nevertheless successfully run the gauntlet of the Supreme 
Court and been held valid. Such was the character of the Vir- 
ginia act of May 12, 1887, adjudicated in the case of McGahey v. 
Virginia, 135 U. S. 667. The protection afforded to creditors of 
States by the Federal Constitution would nevertheless have been 
ample had the decision in Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dallas 419, 
that a State could be sued in a Federal court by the citizen of 
another State, been allowed to stand, but the adoption of the 
eleventh amendment corrected what was at that time all but uni- 
versally regarded as an abuse of the judicial power. The result 
of the provision of the Federal Constitution is that the creditor of 


a State cannot appear in the Federal courts as plaintiff to sue upon - 


his debt, and although he can appear as plaintiff against State 
officers attempting to enforce an unconstitutional law, and as de- 
fendant when the state initiates some proceeding to deprive him of 
his rights under the contract, even this protection may be made 
worthless by indirect hostile legislation. Thus defenseless in 
the federal courts, the creditor will appeal in vain to those of the 
States for an adequate or effective remedy. Only seven States, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, and Michigan provide for the adjudication of claims against 
them, but the decisions thereon are merely recommendatory and 
not enforceable by execution. The author's general conclusion 
is that the States are practically free to pay their debts or repudi- 
ate them as they see fit. 

The second part of the work, chapters 2-6, deals with the his- 
tory of repudiation, beginning with Mississippi in 1842, and end- 
ing with Virginia in 1892. The list of repudiating States is as 
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follows: Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Virginia; the amount of dishonored obligations is not 
satisfactorily computed but would appear from Appendix II, C, 
to be upwards of $150,000,000. The historical part of the book is 
unsatisfactory in its method and scope. Different groups of 
States are treated in different chapters, but this classification 
seems to be based on no clear principle of chronology, geogra- 
phy, history or finance. An obvious and useful classification 
would be (1) Repudiation by States whose debts were contracted 
wholly by way of commercial and industrial speculation, (2) 
Repudiation by the Southern States of debts contracted under the 
carpet-bag régime. A subsidiary classification based upon the 
validity or invalidity of the debts would also be useful. These 
are indeed employed in the third part of the work, chapter 7, 
wherein the causes of repudiation are set forth. As to illegality 
in their issue, bonds are of three classes; those which were 
unauthorized by any law, those which were authorized (?) by 
unconstitutional enactments, and those which do not strictly 
comply with laws authorizing their issue. Refusal to pay bonds 
of the first two classes is justifiable and even necessary, both on 
legal and moral grounds, and in respect to the third class the 
author adopts the usual opinion that such bonds are valid if they 
purport on their face to be issued in strict compliance with law. 
A more accurate statement would be that such obligations are 
valid in the hands of purchasers in good faith for value and with- 
out notice, actual or constructive, of the legal defects. Recitals 
in the bonds will not make them valid if the test of invalidity, 
provided by the authorizing statute, can be applied by inspection 
of a public record (Sutliff v. Lake County, 147 U. S. 230.) 
Tested by these rules, some of the cases of “ repudiation ” histori- 
cally treated would appear not to be repudiation at all, and it is 
to be regretted that this distinction has not been clearly made by 
the author. 

The causes of repudiation in this limited sense are the exces- 
sive burden on the repudiating States, the corruption of State 
officials, the financial crisis of 1837,and the Civil War. The 
first is rather an effect than a cause, the second and fourth, acting 
in unison in the days of reconstruction, have been the most power- 
ful and are not likely to recur, but official corruption and finan- 
cial crises we have always with us, and this renders appropriate 
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the discussion of remedies for repudiation in chapter 8, the fourth 
part of the work. The tendency of constitutional restrictions 
upon debt-contracting power has of late made it impossible for 
most of the States to incur heavy loads of debt, but these restric- 
tions seem to the author unwise, since they make it impossible 
for the States to undertake desirable public enterprises, such as 
forest preservation, irrigation, ownership of natural monopolies, 
and higher education. In their stead he would submit every 
proposition for contracting debt toa referendum. But, after a debt 
has been contracted, how shall its payment be assured? John 
Quincy Adams’ plan of withdrawing the protection of the Union 
from repudiating States when invaded by foreign nations in the 
attempt to enforce payment does not merit discussion; the 
assumption of repudiated state debts by the nation is scarcely 
better, although the author thinks it the only possible remedy 
under our present public law. 

The denial of the right of Congressional representation to a 
repudiating State would be revolutionary and ineffective to 
enforce payment. The repeal of the eleventh amendment would 
render the States suable in the Federal courts, but how enforce 
their decrees without doing violence to the genius of our Consti- 
tution? Compulsory taxation would seem of doubtful efficiency, 
and the levying of execution for public debts upon private prop- 
erty is at least inexpedient. But the burden of a debt might be 
really too heavy for a State to bear, in which case bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings would be necessary. In spite of all objections, this 
remedy is after all the only one of a legal nature which seems 
adequate. 

In view of our recent financial experiences, the last remedy 
proposed, viz: the education of public opinion morally and 
economically, so as to make repudiation impossible, seems the 
most unattainable and impracticable of all. When we consider 
the great number of plans now afoot for the reckless use of public 
credit, we may be thankful for the Constitutional barriers which 
make large bond-issues impossible for most States, at least for the 
present, bearing in mind that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. The sources of information, statistical tables, 
extracts from the charter of the Mississippi Union Bank, from 
the debt-settlement acts of Virginia and Tennessee, and from the 
report of the investigating committee on public frauds in South 
Carolina, are included in appendices. The book is well indexed. 

PuiLie Patterson WELLS. 
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Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under the Christian Law. 
By Washington Gladden. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 1893.—8vo, vi, 308 pp. 

To write a good book on property and industry, something 
more than an ordinary knowledge of jurisprudence and eco- 
nomics is absolutely essential. It is not enough to have read 
magazine and encyclopedia articles, or to be familiar with the 
more popular literature on the subject. It requires a great deal 
of hard reading and systematic knowledge. In default of such 
study, a writer may say good things, but he can never do good 
work. This is precisely the case with Dr. Gladden. His knowl- 
edge of economic literature is inadequate, his knowledge of law 
very slight indeed. It isa pity: for he has some unusual qualifica- 
tions for work of this kind. He is careful in his statements of fact 
—unfortunately a very rare merit in books like this. He is a man 
of great breadth of interest, who looks at his subject from many 
sides, and does not let any hobbies run away with him. But all 
these merits will not take the place of specialized knowledge. 

The lack is strikingly seen in his treatment of the subject of 
property; especially in the chapters on “ property in general.” 
Of the distinction between ownership and possession, so funda- 
mental to the whole discussion, the author seems to have no idea 
whatever. He uses the word property to denote the thing pos- 
sessed, the fact of possession, or the incidental consequences 
arising from possession, far oftener than in the legal sense con- 
nected with the civil guarantee of title. “The most profound 
and perfect definition (sic) of property,” that he has ever seen is 
this—* Property is communion with God through the material 
world.” Whatever may be the importance of this proposition, it 
will not serve any of the ordinary purposes of a definition. You 
cannot be certain what it means, or what it applies to. It is as 
defective from the standpoint of the logician as from that of the 
lawyer. The chapter on Property in Land is more concrete, and 
therefore better; but the author has failed to make use of the 
best material which lay at hiscommand. Not to speak of the less 
accessible authorities, he apparently does not know that Adolf 
Wagner has treated the subject in masterly fashion in the first 
volume of his political economy—an oversight all the more 
remarkable, since he quotes at some length from a fugitive and 
comparatively unimportant utterance of Wagner on a kindred 
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matter. He is also unfamiliar with Ashley and makes little use 
of Thorold Rogers. 

“The Collapse of Competition” is the heading of one of his 
chapters. The title is more effective than truthful. Competition 
has failed to do some of the things which its most enthusiastic 
advocates claimed; but it has done, and continues to do more 
than any alternative system which has yet been devised. The 
improvements in industrial efficiency have been made under the 
stimulus of free competition. Take the single case of railroads. 
They have been quite largely owned by Governments ; but where 
can we find a single important piece of progress in railroad 
management for which the government can claim credit ? 

Track and locomotive in times past, block signals and auto- 
matic brakes in times nearer at hand, have all come from compe- 
tition,and none from socialism. A system which has secured the 
maximum efficiency cannot be said to have collapsed, even 
though it has failed to achieve some results quite as quickly or 
fully as its champions hope. Dr. Gladden believes that the man- 
agers of our largest industrial enterprises have put themselves 
beyond the control of competition, by their accumulations of 
capital. This is a superficial view. The control in such cases 
is less direct than in the case of smaller concerns; for with the 
latter, unfair prices mean immediate loss, while with the former 
they may be maintained for a considerable period. But anexami- 
nation of the history of monopolies shows that the reaction is 
only deferred, not destroyed. The medizval legislator thought 
that ttade involved, cheating, because each man would try to 
abuse the ignorance or need of his customers and get unfair 
prices. Adam Smith showed that, if such a man looked a few 
weeks ahead, the possibility of competition would protect the 
consumer. With business as it is now organized, the seller must 
have the sense to look a few years ahead, instead of a few 
weeks. The apparent success of competition in the former case, 
and its apparent failure in the latter, arise from the fact that 
we are educated up to its application in the one case, and not in 
the other. A failure to recognize this fact, and others like it, 
stands in the way both of moral and economic progress. 

A. T. H. 
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Musterstatten Persinlicher Fitrsorge von Arbeitgebern fir thre Ges- 
chiiftsangehirigen. Band I, Die Kinder und Jugendlichen Arbetter. 
Von Dr. Jul. Post, Professor an der Technischen Hochschule 
in Hannover. Berlin, Robert Oppenheim, 1889.—8vo, ix, 380 pp. 
Band 11. Die Erwachsenen Arbeiter. Von Dr. Jul. Post und 
Dr. H. Albrecht, 1893.—8vo, vii, 745 pp. 


It is quite pleasant to turn from the picture of European 
pauper labor, which has been sketched for us so frequently dur- 
ing the past campaign, to the pages of this book. As we look 
them over, we get glimpses of children digging joyfully in gar- 
dens, of well built factories, of comfortable looking homes with 
neat cot beds, of splendid bathing arrangements, of busy indus- 
trial schools with children cheerfully at work in them. Occa- 
sionally a well equipped gymnasium meets our eye, or a dining 
room with dainty tables, or a trim sanitarium, surrounded by 
gardens, or a neat concert hall waiting for its audience. In brief, 
the authors of these two imposing volumes have attempted to 
bring together all that has been done, not only in Germany, but 
also in other countries, by owners of large industrial establish- 
ments, towards providing for the comfort, recreation, and general 
wellbeing of their employees. 

The first volume treats of the arrangements for the care of 
children and young people, such as kindergartens, schools, 
homes, etc. The second treats of adults, and describes the ar- 
rangements made with regard to wages, profit sharing, lodgings, 
savings-banks, mutual insurance, recreation, etc. 

The introduction is appropriately headed “ Patriarchal Rela- 
tions in Industry.” It is of benefits conferred, therefore, in a 
philanthropic spirit by the owners, rather than of any system of 
self-help that the book treats. 

The subjects dealt with are treated in very great detail. 
Buildings described are not only often represented by plans and 
elevations, but the by-laws and rules of many institutions are 
given in extenso. In one case the catalogue of a library is 
even printed verbatim, together with figures showing the popu- 
larity of the various books. The mass of material thus brought 
together is, therefore, very great, and very valuable for anyone 
who is making a special study of any of the details of the 
subject. It is to be regretted that the authors have done little in 
the way of generalizing the results of their inquiries. Perhaps 
the moral of the book may be summed up in the words quoted 
from J. C. Van Marken, who, in describing the very elaborate 
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arrangements which he had introduced in his alcohol distillery in 
Delft, says: ‘‘ I] began to create those institutions at a period when 
our enterprise was not rejoicing in the brilliant success which it 
has acquired to-day, and indeed, on the contrary, when we were 
still waiting for profits. These institutions were notthe result of 
our prosperity, but, on the contrary, they have contributed much 
towards our success.” (p. 3). 

Nevertheless, it seems from a good many instances quoted that 
what has been done for the workingmen has not, in all cases, been 
appreciated, and where the success has been great, it may, per- 
haps, have been due very largely to the personality of the man- 
ager. We must rejoice, however, in any steps which have been 
taken towards lessening the friction between employer and em- 
ployed, and it is certainly encouraging to find from this book how 
much has already been attempted. H. W. F. 


Prisoners and Paupers. By Henry M. Boies, M.A. New York, 
_ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893.—8vo, xiii, 318 pp. 


This is a better book than one might suppose from a casual 
glance at the illustrations. It does not promote faith in the 
scientific character of a work to find pictures of the Vatican 
Sophocles, of the Venus of Milo, and of leading American states- 
men mixed in with groups of convicts and recently landed 
immigrants, as object lessons in penology and pauperism. Yet 
the picture which the author gives of the growth of criminality 
in our country, of the growth of pauperism, and of the general 
spirit of recklessness and extravagance which characterizes this 
branch of our administration, is a good one. 

The main idea of the book, namely the sterilization of the unfit, 
is also, in our judgment, excellent, and can not be too often 
insisted upon. It is refreshing to find a man, practically engaged 
in prison work, who is willing to advocate a surgical operation 
in the case of prisoners, as a means of preventing the further 
increase of the criminal classes. (p. 270). 

In dealing with the causes of crime, the author seems occasion- 
ally to forget the old maxim“ Cause non multiplicantur sine 
necessitate.” Thus, in reading the chapter on alcohol, one gets 
the impression that all crime is due to intemperance. The chap- 


ter on heredity, however, would lead one to think that it is all 
due to inheritance. 
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This lack of balance in the different chapters may be due to 
the fact that the book originated in a series of papers written for 
a newspaper. in other instances, however, the author is occa- 
sionally carried away by his feelings into exaggerated statements. 
“All drunkards are liars” (p. 138); “ Sociologically, the life of 
the bachelor is of necessity a failure, if not a crime” (p. 108) ; 
are examples of this peculiarity. 

The author is also inclined to give general estimates as if they 
were statistics based upon careful investigation, as where he says 
“ Alcoholic drink is estimated to be the direct or indirect cause of 
seventy-five per cent. of all the crimes committed and of at least 
fifty per cent. of all the suffering endured on account of poverty 
in this country, and among civilized nations.” (p. 137). 

Plenty of blemishes of this kind might be pointed out, if it 
were necessary, but the book is evidently intended to be a popu- 
lar, rather than a scientific, presentation of the subject, and as 
such we believe it to be a useful contribution to literature. 

H. W. F. 


Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893—8vo, x, 376 pp. 


This is much the best thing which the author has written. It 
treats an old theme in a thoroughly original way. The author 
analyzes Socialism not as a body of doctrines but as a type of 
character. He is not so much concerned with tracing its eco- 
nomic results as its psychological conditions. After showing 
what sort of characteristics produce Socialism, he next consid- 
ers what are the characteristics of the American citizen which 
have made our country what it is; and he has no difficulty in 
showing the inherent opposition between the two types. Some 
might take exception to parts of his analysis of the American 
Spirit, and say that he ignored or glossed over some dangerous 
tendencies in the United States of to-day ; but all must welcome 
the kind of treatment which he has applied to the subject asa 
whole. 

In one of the most interesting chapters of John Stuart Mill’s 
Logic, attention is called to the need of a Science of “ Ethology,” 
treating of the formation of character among groups of men. 
Mr. Gilman may fairly claim to have done a good piece of work 
in this new and unexplored field. ee 
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